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THe Treasury.—In response to many friends of the Missionary Union, we have 
been giving, and will continue to give each month, the condition of the treasury so far 
as it is replenished by donations and legacies. In July of the present year the receipts 
from donations were $4,430.03, and from legacies $790.25 ; making a total from those two 
sources for the present fiscal year, up to Aug. 1, of $20,750.95. Up to Aug. 1, last 
year, the receipts from the same sources were $17,812.58. In July, 1879, the donations 
amounted to $6,066.01, and the legacies $26.25 ; making a total of $6,092.26. It will be 
seen by the above figures that there was a falling-off in July, 1880, of $871.98, as compared 


with the receipts in July, 1879. But there is a gain of $2,938.37 up to Aug. 1, 1880, as 
compared with the receipts for the same time last year. As the September Macazine goes 
to press on the 16th of August, we cannot, of course, report receipts for August. 


In THE MontH or Aucusr there is such a general dispersion of the ministers and 
members of the churches, that the receipts of the Union are in consequence at this season 
of the year very much diminished. We do hope that the falling-off that occurs every year 
in August will not this year be so great as to diminish the gain already made over the 
receipts of last year. We would earnestly urge those churches that have taken up their 
annual collection for foreign misssons, and are still retaining the amount in their treasury, 
to forward to the Mission Rooms, or to the District Secretary, without further delay. 


Rev. A. BunkKER and wife sailed from New York, July 24, to resume mission work 
among the Karens in Toungoo, Burmah. During the time of Mr. Bunker’s brief sojourn in 
this country, he has labored earnestly and almost constantly among the churches, chiefly in 
New England, imparting, by an attractive method, information on mission work in Burmah 
as conducted by himself and others. His services have been most acceptable to the 
churches, and very valuable to the cause of foreign missions. In returning to their work 
in Burmah, Mr. and Mrs. Bunker leave two of their children in this country. This sepa- 
ration of parents and children is one of the sore trials to which not a few missionaries are 
obliged to submit if they would continue to preach the gospel in foreign lands. 


In racH Numper of this Macazine the aim is to furnish, under four general divisions, 
as much material as the limited space devoted to each division will allow. 1. Editorial 
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Paragraphs. These call attention chiefly, and by brief statements, to financial and other 
matters connected with the work of the Union. 2. Leading Articles. ‘These are usually 
original, from workers abroad and pastors at home, sometimes selected ; either giving 
important information on mission work, or unfolding fundamental thoughts, or discussing 
practical questions relating to the enterprise of missions in foreign lands. These articles 
aim to be compact and yet comprehensive, designed to instruct and establish the members 
of the churches in the vital principles which underlie and give a stable support to the 
work of Christian missions. The information, the arguments, and the appeals which these 
articles convey, have been repeatedly pronounced by competent judges to be just the kind 
needed in the churches, and eminently calculated to foster and extend a healthy and 
permanent missionary sentiment. 3. Correspondence. ‘This department contains extracts 
from the letters of the missionaries in the several fields, communicating a knowledge of 
the work they are doing ; where and how they are laboring ; their successes and reverses ; 
their joys and sorrows ; the wants of their respective missions, with appeals for the means 
to supply the needy and promising fields in which they are toiling. The missions 
and the central stations of the missions of the Union are so numerous, that only a few 
comparatively can be reported in each number of the Macazine. But enough is given 
each month to supply an abundance of facts fora missionary concert. 4. A/issionary 
Outlook. Were are to be found many notable facts, in compact paragraphs, culled from 
various sources, relating to different fields, and to different missionary organizations in 
those fields, European and American. Besides these leading divisions of missionary 
reading, there is another under which g/eanings from letters sent to the Rooms are 
published. Taking any number of the Macazine, one will find it 7/ed with facts and 
figures of the greatest interest. 


SENDING AND CARRYING. — Some give a little money—and only money —to send 
the gospel to the perishing souls in foreign lands; but others give ¢hemselves, and some 
give up their dear children, in order that they may carry that gospel to those dwelling in 
the darkness of heathenism. One gives money ; another makes a sacrifice. How precious 
the offering some lay on the altar of missions ! and how keenly must they sometimes suffer 
in making their offerings, even though their offerings are made in sincere and earnest love 
to Christ and for lost souls! We are sure that He for whom the sacrifice is made will 
remember and reward it. When dear children are left behind by missionary parents, in 
order that the Bread of Life may be given to the starving on foreign shores, those left 
behind will be under the special and gracious guardianship of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


WHAT WOULD you HAVE?— We sometimes hear, and occasionally read in some 
religious sheet, that somebody is not satisfied, or not edified, with missionary periodicals 
as they are conducted ; that he does not find what he wants, whatever that may be ; or, if 
what he wishes is published, it is not in the style in which he thinks it would be 
more attractive to publish it. It is not easy to ascertain from the general and indefinite 
complaints that now and then reach us, sometimes directly, more frequently indirectly, 
just what the omission or defect is that is criticised, or what the material or style should 
be that the critic demands in a missionary publication. It is one thing to find fault with 
what is done: it is a very different, and often much more difficult, thing to suggest some- 
thing better, or greater excellence in the style of doing what is done. What would you 
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have? That is the question we have sometimes asked of those whose conceptions of 
what a missionary periodical should be are not very clearly expressed. And in some 
cases, when an intelligent answer has been given to that question, it has been found that 
the periodical against which a complaint is urged, has been, and is continually, furnishing 
the identical material, and in the very form called for. A distinguished pastor in one of 
the New-England States said once to an officer of the Missionary Union, “‘ Why do you not 
give us, in the pages of your MaGazine from month to month, some articles on a 
naming several topics. The latest issues of the Macazine were laid before that pastor, 
and his attention was turned to articles on the very topics which he had specified. He 
had overlooked them. He frankly acknowledged that he had not for some time looked 
into his copy of the Macazine. Let any one examine this missionary publication for one 
year, and, after making out a list of the matter published therein during that time, tell us 
plainly what should have been inserted instead. 


“Tue Licur or Asia.” — Mr. Arnold’s poetical and fascinating account of Gautama, 
the founder of Buddhism, has excited a profound and wide-spread interest, both in 
England and in this country. The article published in this number of the Macazing, 
setting forth by comparison and contrast “The Light of Asia” and “The Light of the 
World,” deserves a careful reading, and will, no doubt, have it by those who have become 
familiar with Mr. Arnold’s productions. 


Mr. Mason, one of the missionaries of the Union in Assam, furnishes in this issue 
most valuable and suggestive information concerning Assam and its numerous tribes. 


Rev. Mr. Mantey’s contribution, published in this issue, on the work of missions 
among the Teloogoos and Tamils in Rangoon, Burman, furnishes information that will be 
new and interesting to many of the readers of the MaGazINE. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, AND THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 


BY REV. H. F. BARNES, WINCHESTER, MASS. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL declares that “every 
mechanical action on the earth’s surface, 
every manifestation of power, organic and 
inorganic, vital and physical, is produced by 
the sun.” “The multiform powers of the 
globe,” in his esteem, “are all special forms 
of solar power.” Professor Young asserts 
that “all terrestrial activity is sun-derived ;” 
so that he finds even in the motions of our 
limbs, the sound of our voices, and in our 
thoughts and passions, the “ transformations 
of solar force.” These writers go beyond 
Swedenborg, who makes in his “ Correspond- 
ences” the sun the type of the Deity; for 
they say, “ The sun is no mere symbol of the 
Deity, but, so to speak, his material vice- 


gerent, through which alone he dispenses to 
us vitality and power and all physical bene- 
fits.” When, therefore, with full knowledge 
how the sun had been adored by Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Hindoo, and Persian, and with 
clear foreknowledge of the central importance 
universal science would soon ascribe to the 
sun, Jesus said, “I am the Light of the 
world,” he made a supreme claim for himself, 
By that word he asserted himself to be the 
central source of all spiritual truth and ener- 
gy. He virtually declared that all soul-saving 
knowledge and holy power were thenceforth 
Christ-derived. He alone should illuminate 
and quicken the minds and hearts and con- 
sciences of entire humanity, as the sun trans- 
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mits his lustrous forces throughout the mate- 
rial universe. Yet in the sky and on the earth 
there are bodies with derived light, which are 
sometimes ranked with the self-luminous orb 
of day. 

We have lately seen the “ Light of Asia” 
extending its feeble rays athwart our sky, and 
already this new light for our horizon has 
been confounded with the “Light of the 
World.” It is time to use the spectroscope, 
and make exact distinction between the differ- 
ent rays proceeding from the two luminaries. 

Personal residence in India, a mind richly 
informed and ardently sympathetic as to 
Oriental life, a vivid imagination, rare mastery 
of delicious phraseology, the picturesque and 
extensive treatment of an important theme 
too long left to the desiccated pages of anti- 
quarians, have combined to make the poem 
of Edwin Arnold, entitled “The Light of 
Asia,” and describing Buddhism, one of the 
most noteworthy events of the day. As the 
poet reminds us that more than a third of 
mankind know no religion but Buddhism, and 
as many seem to think it may be a system 
good enough in its place, we ought to know 
if such is the case; for we are sending men 
and money to Asia with a different convic- 
tion. 

In Oriental records Gautama, the founder of 
Buddhism, is presented to us in two lights, — 
as a historical character, and as a marvellous 
religious’ leader. In history or legend, it is 
uncertain which, he appears to have been an 
Indian prince, who lived at some time be- 
tween I000 and 500 years before Christ. He 
was early married, and for a time lived a sen- 
sual life in the royal harem with wives and 
many concubines. At the age of twenty-nine 
he grew tired of such a life, wished to see the 
world, and went far away to some Brahmin 
teachers who were living in caves on a hill, 
and doing severe penance in order to future 
rewards. After trying their system till he 
fainted with fasting, he ate necessary food, 
renounced the Brahminic system of penances, 
and cast about for a more satisfactory reli- 
gious system. While sitting under a bo-tree, 
suddenly his mind was enlightened to com- 
prehend the system which bears the name of 
Buddhism, or enlightenment. The substance 
of that light was four truths. First was the 
“Noble Truth” that “sorrow is shadow to 
life.” Second, that sorrow is incurred by 
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desire. Third, that sorrow ceases through 
conquest of desire. Fourth, that the greatest 
triumph is absolute freedom from the life of 
sense and desire. Around these four central 
truths Gautama or his disciples afterwards 
wove a complex moral and philosophical sys- 
tem, beside which that in the Scriptures of 
God appears brief and simple indeed. After 
his enlightenment, Gautama soon returned to 
his old home, having been absent about six 
years; and from that time on until his death, 
near the age of eighty, he taught and sent 
disciples to preach the new system. 

Inasmuch as the books represent his father, 
the king, to have been a person of great 
wealth, and that this young prince voluntarily 
abandoned honor, ease, servants, luxury, and 
many concubines, in order to rescue others 
from sorrow, there would seem to have been 
no small degree of self-denial and benevo- 
lence in his character. Let it be freely al- 
lowed that the “Great Renunciation,” the 
voluntary poverty, chastity, kindness, and con- 
tempt of the world and the flesh, are in them- 
selves not to be disparaged, least of all when 
sung to us in the enchanting rhythm of high- 
est poetical art. 

But examination of the manual of Buddhism 
by Spence Hardy reveals that in its main 
points Buddhism not only fails to give the 
light absolutely necessary to salvation, but 
that, in comparison with the sunlight of the 
gospel, it has no vivifying power: it is only 
the nocturnal phosphorescence of sapless 
punk. Let the fact appear plainly, and let us 
thank Arnold for unintentionally leading the 
Christian world to consider the momentous 
fact, that by Buddhism no human soul can be 
saved. It is impossible in this paper to re- 
view this entire system of false religion. A 
few main points call for solemn consideration. 
And, first, it appears that the Buddhists do 
not possess trustworthy scriptures. Since the 
resurrection of Christ and the death of the 
inspired apostles, nothing has exceeded in 
importance the possession of authentic scrip- 

_tures. We smile complacently at bitterest 
assaults on our religious doctrines while we 
can trace them back by plain connections to 
divine authority. The Buddhists cannot like- 
wise ictrace their way back to the lips and 
person of the founder of their faith. The 
exact period in history when Gautama lived 
is so much a matter of doubt that scholars 
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vary by half a millennium in their estimates 
of it. 

Gautama’s teachings were not collected and 
written out soon after his death, and Dr. 
Judson affirms this was not done for over 
four centuries and a half after they were 
uttered. Eitel says, “The earliest edition of 
Buddhist scriptures is that of Ceylon, which, 
according to the unanimous testimony of 
Singhalese Buddhists, did not exist before 410 
-432 A.D.” The Chinese collection of Buddh- 
ist writings was not completed until 1410 
A.D. The different compilations were some- 
what connected with political policy, and the 
original teachings were submerged in a flood 
of Oriental fiction. They discourse upon 
cosmology, astronomy, geography, numbers, 
philosophy, as well as the transmigration of 
souls, the life of Gautama, morality, and mira- 
cles, in which department they contain some 
of the most stupendous stories that ever 
strained the imagination of a finite mind. It 
is but a mild assertion to say they do not ac- 
‘cord with observed facts. They are, almost 
from beginning to end, an appeal to the most 
abject stupidity. The Arabian Nights, Gul- 
liver, Don Quixote, and Munchausen have a 
sober verisimilitude in comparison with the 
writings to which alone the Buddhist priest or 
votary can look for soul-saving truth. Even 
if Gautama taught the true way of salvation, 
no Buddhist could warrantably trust the writ- 
ings which now bear his name, as surely com- 
ing from him. On the other hand, even 
if he knew these writings came from Gau- 
tama, common observation would compel re- 
jection of them as untruthful. Surely this 
vast intrenchment of written falsity is worse 
for the souls of Asia than their unwritten 
fetishism is to the people of Africa. 

Whatever germs of good teaching the Buddh- 
ist writings contain, the sad fact is that they 
contain really nothing by which a single soul 
might be saved. “The Light of the World,” 
if followed, inevitably saves the soul. The 
“ Light of Asia” is an untraceable iguis fatuus, 
misguiding into darkness tenfold deeper than 
that of nature. 

Secondly, the Buddhist scriptures reveal no 
personal God and divine Lord. 

We are so well accustomed to accounting 
for the existence, order, and beneficence of 
all things in nature by reference to a personal 
God, and so familiar with a scheme of di- 
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vine grace, that it is not easy for us to ima- 
gine atheism reduced toa system. Yet Buddh- 
ism is blank atheism. Its adherents find no 
God in their scriptures. They do not find 
Gautama attempting to appear to them as 
God reveals himself to us. They find in their 
supreme Buddh only a man, by his own exer- 
tions acquiring a lofty intelligence and virtue, 
enabling him to show them the best way to 
get out of trouble. Thus Buddhism lacks the 
living centre of our religion, and any compari- 
sons of Buddhism with Christianity are as vain 
as those between a corpse and a living man. 
Gautama was not only a man, but in his high- 
est moods never claimed for himself all the 
attributes the Scriptures ascribe to Jehovah, 
and those he did claim were in an inferior 
sense to the absolute perfection we ascribe to 
Deity. His followers could not, therefore, 
under guidance of their Scriptures, worship 
him or any other being as God. The “ Light 
of Asia” leaves its millions, not only without 
God, but without a being to worship accord- 
ing to the spontaneous movings of their re- 
ligious natures. It is bad to be godless 
without a revelation. It is worse to be god- 
less by written authority. And, because they 
are without God, they are also without a 
divine Lord, inspiring sincere devotion. 

Jesus Christ was plainly God manifest in 
the flesh, an uplifting object of consecration, 
worthy of trust and devotion on the part of 
the highest intelligences. His antecedents 
and his life on earth were radiant with divine 
glory, untarnished holiness, and intensest love 
to man. The supreme Buddh is the only 
being the Buddhistic writings assign a place 
approaching that our writings assign to Christ. 
Yet one needs to crave indulgence for bring- 
ing into comparison the two persons. For 
Gautama is represented as having lived and 
died elsewhere countless times before his life 
in India. It is solemnly affirmed that he had 
been a fowl, a horse, a bull, a rat, a crow, a 
thief, a pig, a devil-dancer, a tiger, and in 
many other degraded forms, before appearance 
as a king’s son. In his life also as Buddh, 
he is affirmed to have been twelve cubits 
high, to have had blue hair, three hundred 
and twenty-eight special points of beauty, the 
strength of ten thousand elephants, and that 
he often rose up and sat unsupported in the 
air. His miracles as reported were generally 
the tricks of a magician, the might of an ath- 
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lete, the vain conjuries of a Simon Magus, 
not ministrations of spiritual and material 
mercy, and wonders worthy of a wise and 
holy God. The account of his temptation 
and victory over a spirit resembling Satan is 
one of the most ludicrous specimens of mock- 
heroic magniloquence contained in any writ- 
ings appealing to human reason. 

After perusing the record of his life, the 
conclusion is inevitable, that no one could 
follow Gautama, if he were &s represented, nor 
could they be saved if they did follow him. 
Majestic is the position of Jesus in contrast. 
“JT am the light of the world: he that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.” Not onlyis he a leader who 
can be followed, but following him is con- 
nected with salvation. 

Thirdly, the “Light of Asia” provides no 
salvation from sin, and denies its necessity. 

Words cannot be too strong and plain on this 
point. Foreign missions seem to some a super- 
fluity, because they suppose from some lec- 
ture on the “Civilized Heathen,” or from 
Arnold’s skilful glossing, that Asia may have 
religious light enough in Buddhism to obviate 
the need of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Two 
facts should therefore come clearly into light. 

The first is, that Buddhism does not give the 
true knowledge of sin. “Against thee, thee 
only, have I sinned,” said the guilty David to 
his God. Sincannot be constituted apart from 
the responsibility of free agents to a personal 
God. If there is no God, there is no such 
thing as sin. There may be mistake, there 
may be unwise failure, there may be injury 
and sorrow; but there is no sin and no guilt. 
There is not even an adequate motive for up- 
rightness. As John Foster said, “man is not 
a being to be governed by principles, detached 
from an overawing power.” The Light of the 
world affirms man’s responsibility to a holy 
Lawgiver and final Judge. The “Light of 
Asia” knows nothing of wilful sin against 
God, either in the origin or progress of evil. 
The Buddhist only makes mistakes as to his 
best interests. The worst thing about sin, in 
his esteem, is not its disloyalty and dishonor to 
a holy and good Creator, but simply the self- 
injury, the prolonged succession of unhappy 
existences, it may produce. Though thus 
hiding from man the tremendous truth of his 
moral accountability to a holy God, and so 
effectively dethroning a good conscience, yet 
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it is claimed the moral system of Buddha is 
very noble and benign. Here we are told we 
may see good morals without Divine authority, 
ethical radiance fairly comparable to that of 
the New Testament, though coming from a 
self-glorified man. It is true that Gautama 
does inveigh against taking of life, theft, adul- 
tery, lying, slander, unprofitable conversation, 
covetousness, scepticism, -intoxication, gam- 
bling, idleness, evil associates, places of 
amusement, and enjoins honorable conduct 
between relatives, associates, and friends. Yet 
these moral prohibitions are not absolute. 
Instead of “ Thou shalt not kill” alone, there 
are modifying phrases which practically make 
the Buddhist feel justified in killing in ways 
not warranted by Christian precepts. Theft 
is practically justified in certain circumstances, 
especially from sceptics concerning Buddhism. 
Adultery is opposed chiefly in case the woman 
has no protector. Lying is artfully graded, 
the chief emphasis being against deceiving 
civil officers in public assembly. Intoxication 
is scaled in guilt according to the visible effects 
on the drinker. And so it is in the whole 
moral code. It requires no Jesuit to discover 
as much plain compromise with sin, as of 
absolute uprightness, in the ethical precepts of 
Buddhism. The “ Light of the world” leaves 
sin thoroughly uncovered in all its enormity, 
even in the secret depths of the soul. The 
“Light of Asia” does not unmistakably show 
where sin is, even in the outward conduct. 

A second fact to be considered is that Buddh- 
ism ignores all possibility of redemption from 
sin. Essentially it is a scheme of conduct 
whereby men may at length escape from sor- 
row, after protracted effort, and countless 
expiations of their sins. It teaches that all 
sentient beings have a succession of exist- 
ences, in countless forms and places, through 
cycling ages. Their experiences and state in 
each form of existence are determined by the 
merit or demerit of former lives. Moral ret- 
ribution works itself out inexorably through 
these successive existences. There is no 
escape from the full results of every thought, 
word, and deed. These pains may be in 
course of endurance in the present life. They 
may have been greater in previous lives. 
They may yet be intensified in the various 
narakas or hells of suffering. 

A sadder scheme of religion could hardly 
have been devised. By ignorance of any 
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atonement, the soul accepting this system 
must live with a continual “looking-for of 
judgment to come.” Instead of seeking a just 
pardon, the Buddhist cowers under the stern 
assurance, “ What man sows, that man must 
reap, without hope of interposing mercy.” 
And then, when the Buddhist has done his best, 
he knows of no higher attainment than Nir- 
vana. What this is, if we accept Arnold’s 
account of it, seems difficult to understand. 
He says, — 


“If any teach Nirvana is to cease, 
Say unto such they lie. 
If any teach Nirvana is to live, 
Say unto such they err.’’ 


If a man is neither alive nor dead, in what 
state is he? We are not aided in our decision 
by the poet’s statement that Nirvana is “sin- 
less, stirless rest.” That is not desirable, nor 
indeed conceivable for intelligent beings. Still 
less is Nirvana worth striving for if, as Dr. 
Judson held, it is to the Buddhist practically 
nothing less than cessation of existence. 

So Buddhism is the glorification of despair. 
Yet the notion of inexorable retribution through 
successive existences seems more deplorable 
still when we reflect that by it the Buddhist is 
effectually rendered indifferent to the great 
truth that “Now is the day of salvation.” 
Is it not a terrible thought that a third of our 
fellow-men are taught by their sacred books, 
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that they cannot be saved from their sins 
before they die? 

And now what are the practical results of 
the two systems compared one with another? 
On the one side stands Buddhism, one of the 
most ancient, elaborate, and ingenious of the 
systems of religion the world has known. The 
larger part of the largest continent yields to its 
sway. More people are brought up in it, and 
die within its embrace, than in any other reli- 
gious system. Time and political patronage 
and keen intellect have had opportunity to do 
their best towards its perfection. It shows 
what man can do unaided of God. It is the 
master-piece of agnosticism. And nota few 
think the result is creditable. Yet we have only 
to turn to the faithful records of resident mis- 
sionaries, to find that Buddhists refuse to prac- 
tise their own moral code; that flagrant immo- 
ralities are openly practised; that among the 
votaries of Buddha ignorance, idleness, falsity, 
and impurity prevail; that woman is degraded ; 
that social order and good government, and 
systematic benevolence, and business enter- 
prise, and material prosperity are the rare 
exceptions. The Buddhists, as a rule, live sen- 
sual, slothful, and unhappy lives. They die 
without hope and without God. In propor- 
tion as their system fades into shame and 
darkness, do glory and good cheer gather 
around the Light of the world. God grant 
that the light of the gospel of Christ may soon 
dawn on Asia’s benighted millions! 


THE PEOPLE OF ASSAM. 


BY REV. M. C. 


I AM persuaded that most of the readers of 
the MISSIONARY MAGAZINE have but a very 
imperfect knowledge of the people of Assam 3 
and that but very few, if any, have any clear 
idea of the size and location of the different 
aboriginal tribes so inviting to missionary ef- 
forts. I have therefore carefully collected, 
condensed, and arranged, chiefly in the form 
of statistical tables, as given herewith, infor- 
mation on these points, which give a general 
or bird’s-eye view of facts worthy of atten- 
tion, hoping that it will help to awaken inter- 
est, and lead to still more effective efforts for 
the evangelization of central Asiatic national- 
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ities. For it is by these Mongolian tribes, it 
appears to me, that we must enter not only 
the unexplored territory between us and our 
brethren in Burmah, but the great nations of 
Thibet and North-western China. 

The chief commissionership or province 
of Assam is politically divided into eleven 
districts, but naturally divided into three sec- 
tions. Following this natural division, I no- 
tice briefly, first, the Southern Valley of 
Assam, embracing the district of Sylhet and 
one-third of Cachar, with an area of 6,725 
square miles; second, the Vorthern, or Brah- 
maputra Valley, or, as it is more often called, 
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the Assam Valley, embracing the six districts, 
Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, Nowgong, Sib- 
sagor, and Lakimpur, with an area of 20,943 
square miles; and third, the range of moun- 
tainous hills separating the two valleys, and 
extending eastward somewhat beyond British 
control. 

The two valleys might be regarded as the 
plains of Assam constituting one division, 
and the hills the second division. On the 
plains the government is sufficiently estab- 
lished and systemized to obtain a trustworthy 
census; and the tables I give are collected 
from the “Statistical Account of Assam, by 
W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., C.I.E., Director- 
General of Statistics to the Government of 
India,” which is probably as accurate a repre- 
sentation as can be had. Nevertheless the 
census was taken over nine years ago; since 
which changes have occurred, notably the 
increase of population in the upper districts, 
by the importation of tea-plantation laborers 
from Central India. 

The area Of the province is 46,055 square 
miles, about the size of the State of Pennsyl- 
‘vania. As seen from the tables, the area of 
the plains alone is 27,668 square miles, a little 
more than that of the three States, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, and New Hampshire. And 
although regarded as thinly populated, there 
are, as the tables show, nearly four millions 
of people, exceeding the population, not only 
of the three above mentioned States, but of 
all New England, by more than three hundred 
thousand. About two and one-half millions 
are Hindoos and Mussulmans; but over two- 
thirds of these are crowded into the small 
southern valley, so that the district of Sylhet 
alone has over 84 per cent of all the Mussul- 
mans of the province, and 997 per cent of its 
people are Mussulmans and Hindoos. The 
population of this district is almost as dense 
again as that of Massachusetts, the most 
densely populated State of the Union. 

But, since the English Baptists and other 
missionary societies are laboring in that re- 
gion, we may be plausibly excused for giving 
most of our attention to the other sections, 
where caste prejudices have a weaker hold, and 
the gospel meets with fewer hinderances. 

In the Brahmaputra Valley, except the Rev. 
S. Endle of the S. P. G. Society at Teypur, 
no missionary but those of our own society 
has to my knowledge begun labors for the na- 
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tives. This field is not only open and invit- 
ing, but it looks for its evangelization mostly 
to the missionaries of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. 

The district of Goalpara, at the mouth of 
this valley, contains one-half of all the Mussul- 
mans of the Assam Valley, or a little less 
than eight per cent of the Mussulmans of the 
province; and Kamrup, the next district, has 
half of the remaining eight per cent. 

The two districts together contain over 
one-half of the population of the whole valley, 
and about half of these are aboriginal and 
semi-Hindooized aboriginal nationalities. As 
we proceed up the valley, although the density 
of the population greatly decreases, the pro- 
portion of these tribes to the caste people 
rapidly increases. 

Of the semi-Hindooized aboriginals a large 
part are Koches. Of the 132,095 of Goalpara, 
118,091 are Koches; and of the 96,519 in Kam- 
rup, 69,277 are Koches. The remaining 41,246 
of the two districts is made up of nineteen 
different tribes. Of the 149,492 semi-Hindoo- 
ized aboriginals of Darrang and Nowgong, 
over seventy per cent are Koches. There are 
also about twenty-four thousand in Sibsagor. 
The whole number of Koches is estimated at 
four hundred and five thousand, many living 
in Bengal, the adjoining province to the 
west. 

The large number of semi-Hindooized abo- 
riginals of Sibsagor and Lakimpur are mostly 
Ahoms, there being 138,246 of this race. 

As our missions seem to have been more 
successful among the aboriginals proper, and 
these seem to give promise of more speedily 
accepting the gospel, I have given in table- 
form the location and number of each of the 
larger tribes of the plains. I have included 
under the head of “eighteen other tribes ” all 
who do not exceed one thousand in number. 
Among them are the Santals, an interesting 
race, imported for labor on tea-gardens from 
Central India, where several thousand con- 
verts have been gathered during the last ten 
years. A noticeable fact shown by this table 
is, that each of the aboriginal tribes, as a rule, 
are very much by themselves. The Cacharis, 
the largest of the tribes, are found in goodly 
numbers in every district. But the same can- 
not be said of any other tribe. It will be no- 


ticed that not an individual of the Hajongs or 
of the Paharias are found in any but the Goal- 
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para district; and that of the 29,887 Meches, 
only ten persons had found their way out of 
Goalpara. Some twenty odd thousand Ha- 
jongs, however, are found at the southern foot 
of the Garo Hills, in the Mymunsing district 
of Bengal. It will be seen also that over 
thirty thousand, or about one-half of all the 
Rabhas of the valley, are in the Goalpara dis- 
trict; and the remainder are in the adjoining 
districts Kamrup and Darrang. 

The Lalongs and Mikirs are also two tribes 
that are very little scattered, and are found 
mostly in the Nowgong district and in Kam- 
rup adjoining. 

All of these tribes, although not classified as 
semi-Hindooized, have been somewhat influ- 
enced by Hindoo ideas. Nevertheless, there 
are very few hinderances to the reception of 
the gospel, other than is natural to the human 
heart. Not a few of these Cacharis and 
Rabhas are already members of the different 
churches belonging to our mission stations; 
and some of them are prominent workers. I 
feel deeply that our society ought to have at 
least one mission family stationed among these 
people, whose whole attention would be given 
to the aboriginal tribes of Kamrup and Goal- 
para; for in these two districts are found 
more than one-half of all the tribes of the 
valley, there being about to0,ooo Cacharis, 
60,000 Rabhas, 30,000 Meches, and some 
6,000 other non-caste people. The Assamese 
language is the universal medium for all of 
these tribes, although in places their own 
tongue would probably be better understood. 
From these the truth would find the easier 
access to Bhutan, and thence through the 
Bhutan passes to Thibet. But I leave this 
important interest,as well as those equally 
important of Upper Assam, to consider the 
third section, viz. : — 


THE HILL TRIBES OF ASSAM. 


These are quite free from Hindoo influ- 
ences, and still more susceptible to the gospel; 
although the truth must in the main be 
presented in their own tongues. 

The hill section, over which the British 
claim control, includes the Garo Hills, the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, a part of Cachar, and 
most of the Naga Hills districts, but not most 
of the Naga territory. Its area is 18,387 
square miles, a little larger than the two States 
of Massachusetts and Vermont. Among these 
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tribes, government is not yet sufficiently sys- 
temized for making an accurate census. 
The figures given are therefore either approx- 
imate counts, or guesses made by officials who 
have travelled more or less among them. 
Many and various estimates have from time 
to time been made; but I depend mostly upon 
the figures and opinions of a pamphlet by the 
late G. H. Damant, M.A., who was killed last 
October in the uprising of the Nagas, as de- 
scribed by brother King in the February num- 
ber of this MAGAzINE. Mr. Damant had 
officiated in almost every section of the hills, 
and had travelled on foot from the Burman 
border east of Manipur through the hills to 
the Brahmaputra at the western point of the 
Garo Hills. He was therefore as capable, 
doubtless, of making estimates, as any who 
have attempted it; and his pamphlet has the 
advantage of being the latest pyplished, being 
printed in 1879, and coming from the press, I 
think, since his death. In this pamphlet Mr. 
Damant “attempts a brief account of the 
wild tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra 
and the Kaiendwen, Namtonai, or Ningthi, as 
it is indifferently called, the great western 
branch of the Irrawaddy.” He also “at- 
tempts to classify the different dialects philo- 
logically, as far as is at present possible from 
our limited knowledge of the subject.” 

All of these tribes are regarded by writers 
generally as of the Mongolian stock, and are 
called Indo-Chinese races. In a pamphlet by 
a former inspector of schools of Assam, the 
Garo language was classed as different from 
the other tribes, and as belonging to the Bhu- 
tan; viz., the Thibetan language. Mr. Da- 
mant classifies all under three families, — the 
Thibeto-Burman, Tai, and Khasi, but says, 
“The distribution of these numerous tribes 
into their various sub-families is a matter of 
great difficulty. Of the Nagas alone there 
are not less, and probably more, than thirty 
different tribes, all speaking different lan- 
guages, and mutually unintelligible one to 
another.” 

The Khasi family consists of Khasias only, 
who live in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills dis- 
trict. ‘The population of this district,” says 
Dr. Hunter, “consists almost exclusively of 
aboriginal tribes and races; viz., Khasias 
and Syntengs (who form the bulk of the 
inhabitants of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
respectively), Mikirs, Garos, and Kakis. This 
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district contains the seat of the Assam gov- 
ernment; and the people, about 141,000 in 
number, are industrious, the most civilized, 
and best educated of any of the hill tribes. 
The Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Mission was 
organized in May, 1840, and in that year sent 
their first missionary to Cherrapoonjee of this 
district; and they have since sent seven or 
eight more to the same field, five or six of 
whom are still laboring for the Khasias. They 
have given much attention to education, receiv- 
ing £500 per annum from government, besides 
the full salary of one of the missionaries, who 
is principal of the normal school. In 1878 
they reported 21 churches, 848 communicants, 
1,526 nominal native Christians, 1,374 scholars 
in Sunday schools. 

Under the Tai family Mr. Damant includes 
the Khamtis, mentioned in table No. 3, who 
are located between Dibrugarh and Sadiya in 
the Lakimpur district ; the “Aitonia Shans,” 
the Mans, and the Ahoms before mentioned, 
who are very largely Hindooized. The Shans 
are found in small detached villages of La- 
kimpur, Sibsagor, and the Naga Hills dis- 
tricts. They number about 3,000. They are 
Buddhists, holding to their own customs, and 
are visited from time to time by Burman 
priests. 

The Mans, “numbering perhaps 2,000, are 
found in eight or ten small villages at the foot 
of the Garo Hills. They have forgotten their 
own language, but have preserved their reli- 
gion. They are said to be descendants of 
Shan soldiers, who accompanied the Burmans 
when they invaded Assam in 1825.” These 
Mans are intimately related to the Shans of 
Upper Assam. Some of them are members 
of one of our Garo Christian churches. 

The Thibeto-Burman family Mr. Damant 
divides into six sub-families; viz., Cacharis- 
Koch, Kuki, Mikir, Western Naga, Central 
Naga, and Eastern Naga. The Mikirs are 
the only tribe of the Mikir sub-family. These 
are mentioned in table No. 3; but, besides 
those there mentioned, Mr. Damant estimates 
that about 15,000 live in North Cachar, Jaintia 
and Naga Hills. Our Nowgong church. is 
largely composed of Mikirs; and the Mikir 
part of the work at that station seems the 
most promising. 

The other five sub-families Mr. Damant 
sub-divides as follows : — 
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Maring. 


i. Cheru. 


25,000 OF 30,000 


Poi. Kabui 
Nagas of Primi. 


Lushai. Sakte. Shindie, or 


Nagas of Mellomi. 


| 
Looes. 


KUKI SUB-FAMILY. 


| 
Rengma. 


Lumyang. Manipuri. 
EASTERN NAGA SUB-FAMILY. 


CACHARI-KOCH SUB-FAMILY. 
WESTERN NAGA SUB-FAMILY. 
CENTRAL NAGA SUB-FAMILY. 


Hatigoria. 


Old Kuki. 


New Kuki. 


Hojai, or Hill Cachari. 


There are also a great number of subdivis- 
ions in these tribes, and the people as often 
pass under the subdivisional name as other- 
wise: moreover, each tribe, as a rule, has a dif- 
ferent name for each of the other tribes. 

The Hill Cacharis, Meches, Koches, and 
Rabhas of the Cachari-Koch sub-family, are 
those of the plains, mentioned in table No. 3. 
But Mr. Damant estimates that there are, be- 
sides those there mentioned, about 21,000 Hill 
Cacharis, or Hojais, who live south-east of 
Nowgong, and who have fully retained their 
old customs. Mr. Damant regards the Hojai 
dialect as the standard of all Cachari, and the 
mother of the Mech tongue. The Lalangs 
mentioned in the table he also regards as very 
closely allied to the Hojai. The Rabhas and 
Koches, says Mr. Damant, in dialect, manners, 
and customs, are closely allied to the Garo, the 
most primitive of all the Cachari family. 
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As to the location and numbers of the Ga- 
ros, I have seen several confusing statements. 
It should be clearly understood, therefore, that 
they occupy the Garo Hills district at the ex- 
treme western end of the hill range, separated 
from the Naga Hills by the district of Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills. An air-line over the moun- 
tain-tops from our station here at Tura almost 
directly east to Samaguting, the nearest of the 
Naga stations, where brother King has be- 
gun work, is about 225 miles. Another air- 
line of seventy odd miles north-east from 
Samaguting would reach brother Clark’s tribe. 
As has been elsewhere mentioned, Mr. Clark 
is literally nearer Bahmo than he is to the 
Garos, and yet I have seen his work repre- 
sented as among the Garos. The Garo Hills 
district has an area of 3,180 square miles, just 
one-half larger than the State of Delaware; 
and the Garos are just about equal in num- 
bers to the population of Delaware. The 
Garos of the district were estimated at eighty 
thousand, and that is still the Government 
basis; but Mr. Damant, who acted as Deputy- 
Commissioner here, estimated them from 
eighty thousand to one hundred thousand; 
and Capt. Peet, the present Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, now estimates them at one hundred 
thousand. Besides these, as shown in table 
No. 3, there are large numbers of Garos in 
adjoining districts; not because the Garos 
are scattered, but because the district boun- 
dary-lines pass through their villages. Be- 
sides the fifteen thousand shown in the table 
as found in the district to the north, Mymun- 
sing, to the south, is supposed to contain about 
as many more. Mr. Damant estimated that 
twenty-seven thousand Garos live outside of 
the district-lines. Capt. Peet thinks they 
may be safely counted at thirty thousand. 
Hence the Garo population is now estimated 
from one hundred and seven thousand to one 
hundred and thirty thousand; the latter being 
the estimate of the present officer. I need 
not here mention our mission work among the 
Garos, as it is already known or can be easily 
gathered from other sources. 

The tribes of the Kuki sub-family are al- 
most entirely independent, and, except the 
Manipuris, are all in a state of barbarism. 
Although subdivided into many tribes, all are 
located in the “ Hill tracts,” extending from the 
plains of Assam on the north to Burmah on 
the south, and from the Khasi Hills on the 
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‘west to the country of the Luhupa and An- 
gama Nagas on the east. 

The Manipuris, “the most civilized of all the 
tribes in that part of the country,” are about 
seventy thousand strong, and occupy the inde- 
pendent territory well indicated on the maps. 
The New Kukis and Old Kukis, embracing 
fifteen sub-tribes, number twenty-one thousand 
or twenty-two thousand, and are found in Mani- 
pur, Cachar, and Naga Hills. 

The Lushais are from sixty thousand to 
eighty thousand strong, and live south of 
Cachar, east of Tipperah, and north of the 
Chittagong hill tracts. The Pais are “a nu- 
merous and powerful tribe” “to the south-east 
of the Lushais,” “whom they are gradually driv- 
ing to the north.” These are distinguished 
from others by the way they dress their hair, 
“which they bind in a knot over the forehead 
like a horn.” This peculiarity also marks the 
Mans at the foot of the Garo Hills. The re- 
maining five or six tribes of this sub-family are 
found near the boundaries of Manipur, and may 
number in all fifty thousand or sixty thousand. 
It should be remembered that the estimates 
of these comparatively unknown tribes are 
but little more than guesses, often gathered 
only from talking with traders. 

In the Western Naga sub-family, belong the 
interesting tribe of Angamis, for whom brother 
King has begun labors, and who have given 
the Government so much trouble of late. 
These are “the most warlike and probably the 
most numerous of all the Naga tribes;” not 
the most numerous of the Assam tribes, how- 
ever, as is seen from comparison. This is 
what Mr. Damant says of them: “Their coun- 
try is about fifty miles long from north to ° 
south, and about eighty or one hundred from 
east to west.” “In language they differ so 
much from all around them, that it is doubtful 
whether they should not be classed as a dis- 
tinct family of themselves.” “They are gen- 
erally separated into two divisions, known as 
the Eastern and Western Angamis.” “They 
are essentially the same tribe, but there are 
slight differences in dialect and dress. The 
Western Angamis hold forty-six villages, con- 
taining about six thousand four hundred 
houses, with a population of about thirty-two 
thousand. Their principal villages are Jatso- 
ma, Kohima, Khonoma, and Mezoma,” in the 
south-east of the Naga Hills district, near the 
northern boundary of Manipur. “Of the 
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Eastern Angomas we have no accurate statis- 
tics ; but they have probably not less than eighty 
villages, with a population of seventy thousand.” 

The Lahupas are a large tribe found to the 
north-east of Manipur. Their country is unex- 
plored, and it is quite uncertain how far they 
extend to the east. Native report says eight 
days’ journey. 

The Rengmas, Arungs, and Maos with their 
subdivisions, are closely allied, and number in 
all some forty-two thousand, living mostly 
south and east of the Angamis. 

The Central Naga sub-family has three large 
and powerful tribes. These lie east of the 
Naga Hills district, and south-east of Sibsagor 
district. Wakha,a British political station, is 
one of the chief towns of the Lhota Nagas, who 
number from forty thousand to fifty thousand 

“These are dirty, badly clothed, small men, 
a great contrast to the clean, decently clad 
Angamis.” 

The Semes lie immediately south of the 
Lhotas, and extend far to the east. Their num- 
ber “ may be safely estimated at fifty thousand.” 

The Hatigorria is the largest of these tribes. 
Brother Clark’s work is among this tribe. Mr. 
Damant says of them, “This large and war- 
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like tribe is found to the east of the Lhotas 
and Semes; but how far east they extend it is 
impossible to say. In their own language 
they are called Samaina, or Nissomeh. Of the 
number of their villages and population it is 
difficult to give any thing like an exact esti- 
mate, but their numbers in all probability do 
not fall far short of one hundred thousand. The 
tribes known as Assiringias, Dupdorias Dekha- 
Haimong, and Khari, are really part of the 
Hatigorria tribe, and are included with them.” 
“The Eastern Naga sub-family includes all 
the tribes east of the Hatigorria country, ex- 
tending to the Singpho country on the east.” 
“There are many different tribes, some of 
them consisting only of a few villages, and all, 
or nearly all, speaking languages unintelligible 
the one to the other. Within twenty miles of 
country five or six different dialects are often 
to be found. We do not yet possess vocabu- 
laries of many of the languages of this area; 
but, so far as our knowledge extends at pres- 
ent, a considerable affinity appears to exist 
among them. In several of the tribes the 
women are perfectly naked, in others the men.” 
The estimated population of the six tribes is 
as given above under their respective names. 
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THE ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF THE BRAHMAPUTRA VALLEY. 
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FOOT-BINDING. 


BY MISS ADELE M. FIELDE, SWATOW, CHINA. 


Ir is generally known that foot-binding is 
practised in @hina, but few understand exact- 
ly what the term implies. I can only describe 
the bound feet as they are in the region where 
I live; the process of binding, the style of 
shoe worn, and the social condition of the 
victim, varying considerably in different parts 
of the empire. Here at Swatow the feet of a 
girl are not bound before she is six years of 
age; as it is desirable that she should learn to 
walk, and that her ankles should acquire such 
size and strength that she may not be totally 
helpless after her feet are bound. The rich 
bind the feet of their daughters at six or eight 
years; the poor at thirteen or fourteen. They 
are seldom bound later than at fifteen ; though 
a case is known in which poor parents who 
had sold their daughter as a slave, became rich, 
reclaimed her, and bound her feet at twenty. 

The appliances for binding include no iron 
nor wooden shoe. Only long strips of firm 
flexible cloth are used. We are often asked 
to admire the moulding power of soft influ- 
ences: perhaps we too seldom consider that 
they are as powerful for evil as for good. I 
once saw a sturdy tree inwreathed and clasped 
to death by a fragile vine. 

The bandages used in misshaping the feet 
are woven in small hand-looms, and are about 
two inches wide, and ten feet long. One end 
of the bandage is laid on the inside of the in- 


step; thence it is carried over the four small 
toes, drawing them down upon the sole; then 
it passes under the foot, over the instep, and 
around the heel, drawing the heel and toe 
nearer together, making a bulge on the instep, 
and a deep niche in the sole underneath ; 
thence it follows its former course until the 
bandage is all applied, and the last end is sewn 
down firmly on the underlying cloth. Once a 
month or oftener, the feet, with the bandages 
upon them, are put into a bucket of hot water, 
and soaked. Then the bandages are removed, 
the dead skin is rubbed off, the foot is kneaded 
more fully into the desired shape, pulverized 
alum is laid on, and clean bandages quickly 
affixed. If the bandages are long left off, the 
blood again circulates in the feet, and the re- 
binding is very painful. The pain is least 
when the feet are so firmly and so constantly 
bound as to be benumbed by the pressure of 
the bandages. 

It not infrequently happens that the flesh 
becomes putrescent during the process of 
binding, and portions slough off from the sole. 
Sometimes a toe or more drops off. In this 
case the feet are much smaller than they could 
else be made, and elegance is secured at the 
cost of months of suffering. The dolor or- 
dinarily continues about a year; then grad- 
ually diminishes, till, at the end of two years, 
the feet are dead and painless. 
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During this time the victim of fashion 
sleeps only on her back, lying crosswise the 
bed, with her feet hanging down over the side, 
so that the edge of the bedstead presses on 
the tendons and nerves behind the knees in 
such a way as dull the painsomewhat. There 
she swings her feet, and moans; and even in 
the coldest weather cannot wrap herself ina 
coverlet, because every return of warmth to 
her limbs increases the aching. The sensa- 
tion is said to be like that of puncturing the 
joints with needles. 

While the feet are being formed, they are 
useless; and their owner moves about the 
room to which she is confined by putting her 
knees on two stools, so that her feet will not 
touch the floor, and throwing her weight upon 
one knee at a time, while she moves the stools 
alternately forward with her hands. 

When the feet are completely remodeled, 
there is a notch in the middle of the sole, 
deep enough to conceal a silver dollar put in 
edgewfse across the foot. The four small toes 
are so twisted that their ends may be seen on 
the inside the foot below the ankle, and the 
broken and distorted bones of the middle of 
the foot are pressed into a mass where the in- 
step should be. The shape is like a hen’s 
head, the big toe representing the bill. There 
is little beside skin and bone below the knee. 
The foot cannot be stood upon without its 
bandages, and can never be restored to its 
natural shape. It is a frightful and fetid 
thing. No bound-footed woman ever willing- 
ly lets her bare feet be seen, even by those who 
are likewise maimed. She wears little cotton 
shoes when abed, putting, as it were, her 
night-cap on her feet. 

The sepulchre for these mummied feet is 
very gorgeous. The bandages and alum pow- 
der are always worn; but the bandages are 
shortened one-half their length, and fine black 
ones are often put on over the white ones, 
Embroidered satin shoes, with tall brightly- 
painted wooden heels are worn, and a neat 
pantalet covers all but the toe. What is vis- 
ible appears to be the petal of a field lily. 

Even outside barbarians often admire this 
fairy foot. Yet the poet cannot say of the 
owner, — 


“ Her foot so light, her step so true; 
Scarce from the harebell brushed the dew.”’ 


Her dainty feet toddle and clump, and her 
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gait is exactly that of one walking on the 
points of the heels. Though the Chinese 
poet compares her motion to that of. the;sway- 
ing willow, one never sees among Chinese 
women one who walks gracefully. Those 
who have natural feet imitate the vacillating 
hobble of the bound-footed, verifying the 
Italian proverb, “If you always live with 
those who are lame, you will yourself learn to 
limp.” 

In walking, the small-footed lean on a 
child’s shoulder, or carry a supporting staff. 
Those who can afford it have large-footed 
female slaves, who carry them about on their 
backs for short distances. I have been to 
visit a wealthy family, and had the neighboring 
ladies come in to see me, each riding pick-a- 
back on her slave. A lady, whose beautiful 
house I went to see, was as gracious a hostess 
as could be found in any land; but her feet 
were so tiny that the longest walk she could 
take was from one room to the next, and she 
was obliged to sit down after walking a few 
steps on her marble floors. I have seen those 
whose feet were but two inches long upon the 
sole, and their shoes were no larger than 
those of a young infant. Only the very rich 
can afford to be so helpless as such feet ren- 
der their possessor; and there are not many 
here who are very rich. 

Middle-class women with bound feet some- 
times walk four or five miles ina day. Many 
whose feet are apparently bound have nat- 
urally shaped feet merely dressed in the style 
of the bound-footed. In some villages the 
girls have their feet slightly bound just before 
marriage, and unbind them soon after the 
wedding festivities are past. In some vil- 
lages the women are all large-footed, and 
wade streams, and walk long distances bare- 
footed; but on approaching a town, and on 
gala days, they do up their feet more or less 
successfully in the aristocratic style. 

On going inland from Swatow in any direc- 
tion for sixty miles or more, we come among 
the Hakka people, whose women do not bind 
their feet, and lead a vigorous physical life, 
working chiefly in the open air. The better 
custom of these people influences those living 
on their borders, and the country women in 
their vicinity do not bind their feet. On that 
side of Tie Chiu, among those who live in 
hamlets and small villages, the custom is 
slowly dying out. In one cluster of hamlets, 
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where twenty years ago every girl’s feet were 
bound, no one now binds a daughter’s feet. 
This laxity is unfortunately confined to the 
country villages in the neighborhood of the 
Hakkas. In the cities and large towns all 
women except slaves and bond-servants have 
deformed feet. 

Foot-binding is not so much a matter of 
class as of locality. Near the coast, even in 
the farmsteads and among the most indigent, 
every woman has bound feet. It is not a 
voucher for respectability, for the vilest are 
often bound-footed. Neither is it a sign of 
wealth; for, in those places where the custom 
prevails, the poorest follow it. Inferior wives, 
unless they come as bond-maids into the 
household, are usually bound-footed women. 
Among our Tie Chiu people, probably nine- 
tenths of the women have bound feet. 

The evils that accrue from this custom are 
very great. It makes cripples of nearly half 
the population, and adds immensely to the 
misery of the poverty-stricken multitudes. It 
disables women from supporting themselves, 
and caring for their children, and is one of 
the causes of the great prevalence of infant- 
icide. It renders women too weak to keep 
their houses clean, and makes this a land of 
filthy and cheerless homes. It incapacitates 
woman for travelling, and keeps her and her 
thoughts in the narrowest of spheres. Why 
any should follow so pernicious a practice is 
one of the mysteries of human perversity. 
There is no law that women shall bind their 
feet, and the women of the imperial palace at 
Peking are all natural footed. The origin of 
the custom is unknown, lost in the mists of 
antiquity. 

The only reason that I have heard here in 
favor of it, aside from the common one that 
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women would be laughed at and despised if 
their feet were like men’s, was given me bya 
man who said that it was necessary that. 
women’s feet should be bound, else they 
would be as strong as their husbands, and 
then they could not be kept in subjection by 
beating. 

But the men generally offer no greater op- 
position to a departure from the established 
fashion than do the women themselves. For 
a Chinese woman the greatest of sorrows is 
that of having no sons; the next greatest is 
that of being unlike her neighbors. The 
smallest feet are made by those who deter- 
mine to be elegant at any cost, and these 
draw their own foot ligatures tighter than any 
one else would draw them. Religion is not 
the only sentiment which has its martyrs. 

No one but Christ can emancipate these 
women. There is no argument that will pre- 
vail with them until they know that there is a 
God, and that happiness is not for those who 
violate his laws. The Christian women here, 
instructed in the will of the Lord, are many 
of them ready to adopt better views. The 
Bible-women have pledged themselves never 
to bind the feet of their daughters, and to 
discourage the practice of foot-binding wher- 
ever they exert an influence. 

About half our Bible-women here have 
bound, and half have unbound, feet. The 
latter are the more efficient laborers. They 
are so considered by our church-members ; 
and even in the cities where all the female 
population is bound-footed, the native preach- 
ers and the resident Christians ask for the 
large-footed Bible-women to be sent as teach- 
ers. Thus, “beautiful are the feet of them 
that preach the gospel of peace, and bring 
glad tidings of good things.” 


THE TELOOGOO AND TAMIL BAPTIST CHURCH IN RANGOON, BURMAH. 


BY REV. W. R. MANLEY. 


ALL the readers of the MAGAZINE have, of 
course, been more or less interested in the 
work among the Teloogoos at Ongole and other 
points in India; but perhaps all are not aware 
of the work which has been going on among 
these people and the Tamils here in Rangoon 
for some time. 


Thousands of the natives of India have left 
their own overcrowded shore, and come to 
Burmah in search of employment. The Bur- 
mese, as a rule, are not fond of work; and the 
opening-up of this country by the English 
called for great numbers of laborers, so these 
people from India, who are thrifty and indus- 
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trious as a class,— at least those who come 
here are, — have crowded in to supply the de- 
mand for labor. Asa result, all the situations, 
both in public and private employ, are rapidly 
passing into the hands of these people. It is 
quite a significant fact, that, with few excep- 
tions, all the household servants of even the 
Burmese and Karen missionaries, not only in 
Rangoon, ut in all the out-stations, so far as 
I have heard, are natives of India; and even 
the keeper of the Burmese chapel here in 
Rangoon is a Teloogoo. A large proportion of 
these people are Teloogoos and Tamils, and 
many are possessed of a large degree of intel- 
ligence. Their intercourse with the English, 
even though it be as servants, has made them 
familiar with the tastes and ideas of the most 
highly-civilized race in the world, and is grad- 
ually preparing the way for progress among 
themselves. The Burmese, on the other 
hand, manifest the most stolid indifference in 
regard to the numbers from India who are 
crowding in among them. A Burman goes to 
the bazaar, and buys his daily stock of provis- 
ions,—very likely from a cudlah, as they 
call the natives of India. He then gives a 
coolie, all of whom are Teloogoos, three or four 
pice to carry his purchases home for him, 
while he walks leisurely along in front, smok- 
ing his cigar, in utter indifference to the fact 
that by and by his own children will be 
crowded back into the jungle by the more en- 
terprising and energetic descendants of this 
same coolie. I am not speaking of the 
Christianized Burmese, nor in fact of any par- 
ticular class, but simply of the representative 
Burman, who is called here the /7zshman of 
the East. Nor would I say aught dispar- 
agingly or discouragingly of mission work 
among them. They have always been slow to 
accept the truth; but this does not alter the 
fact that there are millions of them, each one 
of whom is possessed of a soul which must 
wander in eternal darkness unless the light 
of Christ shines into it. If they are hard to 
reach, all the more need of earnest effort in 
the attempt to reach them. 

A work was begun among the Teloogoos and 
Tamils in Rangoon several years ago, and 
they were organized as a branch of the Eng- 
lish Church. As such they shared with the 
English Church the little time Dr. Stevens 
was able to afford them. This was, of neces- 
sity, but small; as he had the entire care of 


all the Burmese work in and around Rangoon, 
until brother Rose relieved him of the district 
work. In consequence of their having no 
missionary labor, Dr. Stevens not being able 
to speak their language, they did not prosper, 
and scarcely more than maintained their ex. 
istence. But about two years ago brother 
Yohan came to Rangoon, and commenced to 
try to revive the work among his countrymen, 
Dr. Stevens saw in him an earnest and devoted 
Christian, and at last induced him to give his 
whole time to laboring among his people. 
The result was very gratifying. The scat- 
tered members were gathered together, and 
additions began to come in from the heathen 
who were converted. The work has gone 
steadily forward, until at last the “branch” 
outnumbered the parent church three to one, 
and it seemed advisable to organize them into 
a separate church. Accordingly, at the sug- 
gestion of the writer, to whom had been com- 
mitted the care of the English and Teloogoo 
church, letters of dismissal were granted to 
the latter, and a council called to recognize 
them as a separate church. It was a part of 
the duty of this council also to examine 
brother Yohan with a view to his ordination, 
as he had, in the mean time, been chosen by 
the Teloogoo and Tamil Christians as their 
pastor. This council met in the English 
chapel on the evening of the 2oth inst. Dr. 
Stevens was called to the chair, and brother 
D. A. W. Smith was elected clerk. Delegates 
were present from each of the Baptist churches 
in Rangoon. After hearing the statement of 
the brethren and sisters as to their reasons 
for wishing to become a separate organiza- 
tion, and also in regard to the articles of faith 
which they proposed to adopt, it was unani- 
mously voted by the council to recognize these 
Christian brethren and sisters as the Teloogoo 
and Tamil Baptist Church of Rangoon. The 
examination of brother Yohan was conducted 
by brother Cushing, and was entirely satisfac- 
tory in its results. 

The ordination services were arranged for 
the next Sabbath, May 23. Dr. Stevens 
preached the sermon, which was translated 
into Teloogoo by brother Yohan. The sermon, 
though necessarily brief, was full of Scripture 
truth, and delivered in an earnest and effective 
manner. Brother Rose offered the ordaining 
prayer. He baptized brother Yohan; and it 
was a source of great gratification to all to 
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have him sufficiently recovered from a recent 
attack of illness to be present. Brother Bray- 
ton gave the charge to the candidate, and also 
the hand of fellowship. This was full of 
earnest feeling, and expressed in language 
which showed long and intimate familiarity 
with the Bible. It was left to the writer to 
deliver the charge to the church, and also the 
hand of fellowship in behalf of the council of 
recognition. This was succeeded by the pre- 
sentation of some gifts to brother Yohan and 


to the church. These were all from the mem- | 


bers themselves, and were all their own under- 
takings, not having been suggested to them 
even by anybody outside of their own num- 
ber. First was a Bible and a baptizing-robe 
for brother Yohan. Second, fifty rupees for 
a communion-set, and some collection-bags 
for the church. These last were the gift of 
one member. It was his desire to have the 
communion-service ready to present; but as 
nothing suitable could be procured in this 
country short of ruinously high prices, he 
concluded to give the money instead, and 
have one sent for from America. At the 
birth of their first child some four months ago, 
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he and his wife had set apart the above sun 
as a thank-offering to the.Lord. But when, at 
the age of two months, the child sickened and 
died, the father said that their promise must 
be kept, and, instead of diminishing, he would 
add to it. So the collection-bags were gotten, 
in part the work of his own hands. 

Every thing was in good taste, and reflected 
It was 
especially gratifying to see the interest which 
all felt in having a church of their own. 
Brother Yohan is a man of more than average 
abilities, is greatly beloved and respected by all 
his people, and, withal, is a most modest man, 
and a devoted Christian. Through his labors 
and those of three other helpers, —two men 
and a Bible-woman,—there have been addi- 
tions every month since last December. The 
work, too, seems but just beginning. These 
people, untrammelled here by caste prejudices 
and distinctions, as they are in India, seem to 
be wonderfully susceptible to the gospel; and 
we can but trust that the great Head of the 
Church will abundantly crown with success ° 
the efforts of this band of brethren in Jesus. 

Ranooon, May 26, 1880. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMAH. 
fHlission to the Burmans. 
LETTER FROM REv. M. JAMESON. 
BassEIn, May 17, 1880. 

A Morninc CALL. — Instead of a regular quar- 
terly report, which would be in the main like my 
other reports, I will send you a simple account of 
a call I made this morning at a Burman house in 
my regular city work. The family is a large one, 
and they are all Buddhists. The man is blind, and 
has been so ever since he was a boy when he had 
the small-pox. He is strong, however, and gets his 
living by working industriously at pounding rice. 
He came in from his work this morning, and sat for 
a little while to talk with me. I have several times 
talked with him. When I asked him in regard to 
his blindness, he said that he regarded it as a pun- 
ishment of his sins in a previous state of existence, 
but of course he could not remember what sins. I 
told him of the blind man in the ninth of John, and 
that Jesus said it was not the man’s own sins or his 
parents’ sins that were the cause of his blindness. 
I told him, that, though he could not have his eyes 
opened by the power of Jesus, he could have his 


sins forgiven and go to heaven at last. The man 
always receives me very pleasantly and cheerfully. 
He soon went out to his work under the back part 
of the house. 

Pretty soon an aged grandmother, the blind 
man’s mother, came down from the sleeping-room. 
She is ninety years old, and quite blind ; but she is 
always very cheerful when I see her. She said 
that the day was turned into night, and the night 
into day, —referring to her being unable to sleep 
till almost morning, and then having to sleep in the 
daytime to make up the loss. She hasa large com- 
pany of grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
around her. One of the latter came up and stood 
by her side. I asked her who it was, to see if she 
knew ; and she told me, though she could not see. 
She said to me, “You disappear sometimes. 
Where do you go?” I told her of my going to the 
jungle to preach. I referred to her serious illness 
during the past year. She seemed surprised that I 
knew about it. She said she got well because of 
her good fate (whichis perhaps as near as I can 
come to translating what the Burmans call om). 
I told her not to say that, for it was by the mercy 
of God she had recovered. I. told her it was not 
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fate, but the eternal God, who ruled the world, and 
we ought to worship him. I asked her if she would 
like to understand the true religion: she said she 
would like to understand it, but was too old. I 
asked her if her children or grandchildren had read 
to her from the books I left before : she said they 
had not, and I told her I would come and read to 
her myself some time. We had considerable pleas- 
ant conversation. 

Several men, women, and children were on the 
veranda where we sat part or all of the time. I 
was there about an hour. I did not preach as 
much as I generally doin my visits: these people 
have many times heard the truth. It is sad to re- 
flect on the determination with which they adhere 
to their false faith. This visit with a family is one 
of many which I have planned to make in the city 
the coming season. I earnestly desire that these 
interviews may not be without effect in genuine 
conversions. 

After I came home this morning, my good Bible- 
reader came in to make her report. I asked her 
to go and talk with the old blind woman: she said 
they would not receive her as they did me. I told 
her to go there with a prayer to Jesus in her heart, 
All this seems very simple, and may not be very in- 
teresting ; but how interesting it would become if 
the people of whom I have been writing about 
would only believe and become real, even though 
only feeble, disciples of Christ! How pleasant it 
would be to have them come to our chapel to be 
instructed! but they never come, though living 
very near. Our only course is to go to them lov- 
ingly, patiently, prayerfully. You who read these 
words cannot go; but you can cultivate a Christ- 
like love for their souls that will prompt you to 
earnest prayer and patient waiting for an answer. 


LETTER FROM REv E. O. STEVENS. 
PromeE, May 20, 1880. 
MissIonary Tours. — Last February and March 
I made two missionary tours by land, and one by 
water. In travelling by land I visited first those 
of the Prome Christians who live in the extreme 


‘southern part of the district. Sunday, Feb. 8, I 


preached in the Poungday chapel. Monday night 
I slept in the little zezyat put up by those members 
of the Poungday church who live at Oung-pen- 
thah, six or seven miles further south. Tuesday 
morning, while I was examining the school there, 
taught by Ko Theing, the pony broke loose and 
ran away. The catching of the pony, with one thing 
and another, occasioned some delay; so that I did 
not ‘succeed in reaching Thai-mai until eleven 
a.M. The exposure to the sun brought on so 
severe a headache, that I was disabled for the rest 
of the day. On the 11th, however, I was able to 
ride on to Kin-than, where I had made an ap- 
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pointment with Ko Shway Ngyo, a gener of the 
Enma church. 

A Baptism. —In my letter of the 29th of Janu- 
ary, mention was made of four applicants for bap- 
tism at Enma, who had been advised to wait. 
Three of these live at Kin-than. One was away 
from home at the time of my arrival; the other 
two again presented themselves as candidates for 
the ordinance. They were both received, and were 
baptized by Pastor Ngyo that afternoon in the 
Myit-ma-kha River. These men are heads of fami- 
lies. In neither case did the wife manifest any 
opposition to their making a profession of their 
faith in Christ by baptism. In fact, Moung Shway 
Wa’s wife is the daughter of Sijah Oak, the Chris- 
tian doctor of the village, who died eight years ago. 
Ko Shway-lin’ is known as the man who, although 
his application for baptism had been once refused, 
nothing daunted, took a stand for Christ at a large 
funeral-gathering in the vicinity, and boldly advo- 
cated the claims of Christianity. There seems, 
therefore, to be good ground for the hope that 
these two converts will be likely not only to be 
firm in their allegiance to Christ, but also to be 
instrumental in leading others to embrace this holy 
religion. For the return-trip, Mr. Jackson, assist- 
ant commissioner at Poungday, courteously pro- 
vided me with a cart and oxen free of charge. 

THE Next Tour was to the east of Prome. 
Friday, Feb. 27, the day after starting, finding 
that feed for the pony was very scarce, I sent him 
back to town from Pouk-khoung’, and proceeded 
on foot. March 1, Monday evening, a baptism 
took place at Ngyoung-pen, a small Karen village 
near Lhai-goo, a Burman village at the base of the 
eastern Yoma, the ridge which divides the Prome 
district from the Toungoo district. The candidate 
was Ma Way, a young Karen mother ; the admin- 
istrator, Thza Hpah-gau, the ordained preacher, 
who came originally from Bassein. His Burmese 
name is Shway-nee. 

A TERRIBLE ScouRGE.— Leaving the cart at 
Ngyoung-pen, accompanied by three Burman 
Christians, two Karen preachers, and the Teloogoo 
cook, Tuesday morning, March 2, I climbed up 
to the Karen village at Tham-bya-ging’, whose 
chief was at that time a man by the name of 
Shway-san’, whom I had on one occasion seen in 
Prome. He appeared to be glad to’ have a visit 
from us, but was not quite ready to keep his prom- 
ise that he would turn unto the Lord. Day before 
yesterday, Moung Ah-shway, the young Karen 
preacher, supported at Ngyoung-pen by the Hen- 
thada Association, informed me that this Moung 
Shway-san’ had recently died of small-pox. At 
about the same time, Ko-Shway-yan’, the Christian 
head man in whose house I stayed when at 
Ngyoung-pen, died of the same dreaded disease, 
which within the last twelve months has prevailed 
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from Bhamo to Rangoon in the form of a terrible 
scourge, sweeping away thousands of inhabitants 
of the towns and jungles of the Irrawaddy valley. 

WASHING ONE ANOTHER’S FEET. — Descending 
from the hills, we stopped for breakfast, Wednes- 
day, March 3, at a Burman village called Gyo- 
gong. Here an opportunity presented itself of 
obeying literally our Saviour’s command to his 
disciples, that they should wash one another’s feet. 
Weary, hot, and dusty, we sat down on the floor of 
a house where we had obtained permission to take 
shelter from the fierce rays of the sun. Water 
poured from a cocoanut dipper upon the feet of 
Moung Shway-nee took him by surprise, but it was 
gratefully received ; when ‘in turn he poured water 
on my feet. Although it was neither a rite, nor a 
ceremony, nor ordinance, it was a service very cool- 
ing to the body and refreshing to the spirit. 

Thursday night, March 4, we slept at Ngah- 
pau in the house put up for Moung Hpah by his 
heathen neighbors. He is, with one exception 
the only Christian in the whole Shway-lay town- 
ship. He would like to study the Scriptures, with 
a view to his being employed as a preacher; but I 
have concluded to try him first in the position of a 
schoolmaster and catechist. I was pleased to find 
that such of his boys as can read had made con- 
siderable progress in committing to memory Mrs. 
Judson’s Burmese catechism. I am assisting him 
with money contributed by the Sunday school in 
Hackensack, N.J. 

PRIVILEGE TO PREACH CHRIST. — On my return 
home I struck the railway at Thai-gong, where I 
left the cartman and cook to come back by the old 
road. There I parted with my assistants, — the two 
Burmans to go north to Matoung-ta, and the 
Karens to go south as far as Sin-goo. Ko En and 
Ko Youk were volunteers. I was anxious to give 
them something for their time, because I knew 
that neither of them was well off in this world’s 
goods ; but I confess I was pleased at the way they 
scouted the idea of receiving pay for their week’s 
services. They said that now that the harvest was 
over, it was a season of comparative leisure with 
them, and that they esteemed it a privilege to follow 
me about on a tour for the preaching of the gospel. 

March 12.— 1 returned by steamer from Thayet- 
myo, after an absence from home of about a 
week. At Thayet I found several young people 
of Christian parentage, who appeared to be nearly 
ready to come forward and make a profession of 
their faith in Christ. Of the baptism of three of 
them I hope to be able to inform you in my next. 


fHlission to the Karens. 
LETTER PROM REv. H. Morrow. 
Mata, Tavoy District, March 19, 1880. 
I THINK it is important that those at the Ameri- 
tan end of our work should know as much of our 
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field of labor, of our people, and the kind of 
work we try to do, as possible. This is the apol- 
ogy I offer for writing you so frequently when I 
have so little of interest to communicate. 

MATA AS IT Is.— We came to this village yes- 
terday afternoon, having left home the day before, 
and only stopping a few hours on the way to rest 
ourselves and the elephants. The days are so hot 
that the night is much preferable for travelling. 
Mata, as you are aware, is the oldest of the Karen 
churches, and was once famous in every good word 
and work. Its glory has to some extent departed, 
and yet we are thankful to find it in a much better 
state than it was at the time of our first visit, two 
years ago. Then there were but two members 
outside the pastor’s family who were not habitually 
intemperate ; now that vice has disappeared, so far 
as we can find out, and the condition of the church 
has in every way improved. Their present pastor 
is.an active man, and does not fear to show the 
people their sins. The scattered condition of the 
people renders it difficult for a pastor to do much 
work among them, and almost impossible to have 
a good school. 

SYSTEM OF FARMING.—I have before written 
you that the Karens all over our district practise 
what is called the Toungyah system of cultivation ; 
that is, each man cuts down a small piece of the 
forest, burns it over, and plants his paddy. The 
next year he must have a new piece, and so on. 
This necessitates a large tract of land at the dis- 
posal of each person.- Added to this, a few of 
them have buffaloes, and they must live so far from 
their neighbors that these creatures will not wander 
into their unfenced fields: should they do so, a 
church quarrel is almost inevitable. The teachers 
tell us that the peace of the church is in proportion 
to the distance the members live from each other. 

Again: by this system of agriculture their crops 
are uncertain. Their fields are usually on a moun- 
tain side, and in case of a light rain their crops 
must be poor ; or, as was the case last year, should 
the rains begin before their fields are burned, a 
failure of crops must ensue. Of course we use 
all possible means of breaking up this custom; but 
our success so far has been but little. Already near- 
ly all these people are buying their paddy, and must 
continue to do so for eight months tocome. Those 
who have no money, as is the case with a large 
number, must borrow from the Burmese who live 
on the plains,—one hundred baskets now for one 
hundred and thirty when their next crops are 
reaped. 

Too Poor TO GIVE. — We hope from year to year 
to get more assistance from the native Christians for 
our work, and so relieve those at home. We seem 


doomed to disappointment. We trust you will read- 
ly see how difficult is our position. We had hoped 
to build a dormitory for girls next dry season ; but 
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this place we have so much cherished must be given 
up. We hoped to have a very large school next 
rains, now that we have Miss Miller’s assistance ; 
but the prospect is dark: it is not an easy matter 
to get money out of hungry people. 

We are sorry to find the teacher’s wife sick with 
pneumonia, and it is doubtful if she will recover. 
(She has since died.) As usual, we advise and in- 
struct when necessary, and have worship in the 
evening. One of the young men of the town school 
teaches the children. He has twenty pupils, and is 
doing good work. 

SERVICES AND APPEALS. Saturday, 20th.— 
Mrs. M. calied the women together this morning 
for a female prayer-meeting. They may be induced 
to meet each week, but we are not certain. One 
old lady, and the only one of that number remain- 
ing so far as we know, was baptized by Dr. Mason 
during his jungle tour with Mr. Boardman, and 
during which tour the death of the latter occurred. 
She is now very infirm, and would welcome 
death if the Lord would call her. We have been 
busy all day visiting and receiving calls. 

Sabbath evening. —A busy day is over. The 
people have bidden us good-night, and we are 
quiet again. We have had three services. This 
forenoon there were more than one hundred pres- 
ent. At the close of the service we had a long 
talk about giving more money for the Lord’s work. 
We urged the debt of the Missionary Union ; the 
needs of new fields, — the present being a favorable 
time for Tavoy, inasmuch as we were here to help 
them, whereas we might have to leave them from 
sickness or some other cause before many years ; 
the great need of giving the gospel to the heathen 
now, as arguments for an unusual effort on the part 
of the native Christians. Our appeal was well re- 
ceived, and this afternoon we gathered nearly 
fifty rupees in small sums. A number could give 
nothing now, but promised to do so as soon as pos- 
sible. We would like to have them give more sys- 
tematically and regularly, but, until we get them up 
to that, must take their contributions any way we 
can. If you knew the poverty of these people, 
you would consider the above sum a good con- 
tribution. 

CoNnFESSION. — This afternoon we were inter- 
ested in an old man who told publicly that a year 
ago he had bought a knife on the sabbath from a 
heathen passing that way. He has often prayed 
God to forgive him, but has never had peace of 
mind since. He wished to tell the Christians and 
us, and ask them to forgive him and pray for him. 
We are thankful for so tender a conscience. 

ASKING BaPTisM. — At the early morning meet- 
ing two very fine young men asked for baptism. 
We were a good deal pleased with their answers ; 
but they had a very poor knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, and we concluded that they had better wait. 
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We have so many baptized heathen in our district 
that we tremble to receive any unless we have good 
evidence that they are born of God. These young 
men were willing to wait, if we did not think them 
worthy. To-morrow we go on our journey. The 
teacher’s wife here is so ill that he cannot go with 
us as we had hoped. 

ANOTHER CHURCH. Ger-Gau, Monday night. — 
We left Mata in the early morning, and got here at 
noon. Many years ago there was a large church 
here, but it now numbers but ten. They have had 
no teacher for a long time, and the church has 
scattered: some have removed to other localities, 
while a much larger number have gone back into 
heathenism. A young téacher began work here a 
few weeks ago, and we hope for good in the days to 
come. The church has been revived, and some 
are inquiring the way to be saved. Two young men 
were examined for baptism, but we did not think 
them worthy. We have great reason to be cautious 
in receiving members. We had the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and we think that the Christians enjoyed the 
service. As is common in our district, these people 
are much scattered ; some requiring several hours 
to go from their homes to the chapel. 

Here lives an aged woman who was baptized by 
Mr. Boardman in Tavoy. She is the only one we 
have met who was baptized by his own hands. 
The chapel is a little bamboo structure, resembling 
Solomon’s Temple inasmuch as no sound of any 
tool was ever heard upon it. There is not one nail 
in it, but all tied together with bamboo and rattan. 
We have done all we can here, and must go on to- 
morrow to another village. 

ENCOURAGING. G-Mo-Thway, Tuesday, 23d.— 
We reached here at noon to-day. This is the most 
distant village in this direction to which we have 
sent a teacher: it is on one of the roads to Siam, 
and not far from the frontier. Two years ago we 
sent a boy from our town school to teach during 
the vacation, and find out how the people would 
receive him. He brought back a very urgent call 
for a permanent teacher. Soon after, Za Bee, the 
young man who is here now, graduated at the sem- 
inary, and began work in this village. A good 
work has been done. About twenty-five persons 
attend service on sabbath, many of whom have given 
up to a great extent — or as much as most Karens 
do —their heathen practices ; and several have re- 
quested baptism, all of whom, however, we have 
thought best to advise to wait and learn the way of 
the Lord more perfectly. While we do not expect 
persons just out of heathenism to know much of 
Christianity, we do expect them to know a little 
of the first principles of religion. 

This young man has fourteen pupils in school. 
They have built a snug little chapel, and a small 
house for some boys who come to school but can- 
not return to their homes at night, as they are so 
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distant. Just at present the prospect seems alittle 
dark, as there is no paddy in all this jungle. Some 
are going into Siam, others to other places to look 
for food. When paddy was for sale, it brought 
Rs. 2-8 a basket, while in Rangoon the last we 
heard it was Rs. 80 per hundred baskets. As they 
have made fields already, they will return next year, 
and the work will go on. We have done all we 
can at present, and as we are all suffering a good 
deal from the heat, and have repairs to make at 
home, we shall start for Tavoy to-morrow morning. 
The Sunday school at Tioga Centre, N.Y., contrib- 
ute towards the support of this young man. 


LETTER FROM Rev. D. WEBSTER. 
MAuLMAIN, May 7, 1880. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF Pastors, &c. — It may be 
a matter of interest to you to know that the annual 
meeting of the pastors and teachers of the Karens 
of Maulmain has just occurred. There were pres- 
ent a goodly number of ministers, teachers, and 
students. 

Sixteen men, young and old, had been out preach- 
ing among the heathen during a great part of the 
last two months, some even longer. These all pre- 
sented a report of their travels, and the manner in 
which they were listened to by the people. The 
committee appointed to hear from each the amount 
of time spent in mission work and present a state- 
ment of the sum due each at the usual rate, drew 
from the associational treasurer two hundred and 
ninety rupees, which was paid out in sums from 
ten rupees to fifty rupees to each. 

EsraABLISHMENT OF A SCHOOL.— One of the 
older teachers will go in a few days to commence 
a school ina large heathen village. He,will take 
his family, build himself a house, and make his 
home there for the present. Another—a younger 
man, a Thoung-thoo — will return to his work among 
his own people at Thatone: there he will help 
Miss Lawrence very much, and she will help him 
more. 

A NEw StTaTIoN.—TI returned from Thatone 
only in season to attend this meeting. I think it 
advisable to make a vigorous effort to establish 
Miss Lawrence and several native helpers there, 
and shall return in a few days to complete arrange- 
ments for securing land for a compound, and 
attend to building her sufficient accommodations 
for work during the rains. She will have the 
Thoung-thoo young man, one or two Karen preach- 
ers, and one or two girls to assisther. It is hoped 
that a school will: be formed in which the board of 
pupils coming from a distance will be furnished by 
the parents ; day pupils will pay tuition, and thus 
expenses will not be high. This field now opening 
is large, populous, and fresh. By constant care 
and labor, I think we shall be able to gather a har- 
vest, if we faint not. 
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NEED OF PREACHERS. — Several large heathen 
villages are demanding preachers. They say that 
they think our religion is right, but they do not 
understand it. Send them a teacher to stay with 
them, so that they can learn the way better. It 
would be a great blessing to many villages and 
surrounding localities to have a permanent Chris- 
tian teacher in their midst. I hope to be able to 
find the men this year to place in several of these 
villages ; but, when they are found, it is necessary 
to assure them of a supplement to the support 
they may be, or may not be, able to obtain from 
the field. Men here know the uncertainty of the 
things of this world, especially the uncertainty as 
to whether a heathen community will keep its 
promise to supply the wants of a preacher who 
takes up his residence among them. Very few 
Karens with wife and children, house, and field, 
will take wife and children to a strange place, leav- 
ing behind all means of support. 


LETTER FROM Rev. W. BUSHELL. 
Ma-00-BEN, May 15, 1880. 

A Nose Errort. —I would like to tell you 
what the Karens of this district are doing in the 
matter of aschool. At our association last March 
the question was asked, “Are we to have a school 
this year?” I told them I had no building, or 
money to erect it; therefore, having no building, 
we could have no school, unless Mrs. Rose had it 
in Rangoon. Brother Brayton said that Mrs. Rose 
could not have it, because he needed her help on 
the Bible. The Karens talked the matter over 
among themselves, and at last decided, that, rather 
than have noschool, they would come to Ma-oo-ben 
and erect buildings themselves. So they divided 
the labor among the churches as fairly as they 
could, — two churches to erect a dormitory for boys ; 
two churches to build a dormitory for girls; and 
the rest to work together to put up a building to 
serve for schoolhouse and chapel. 

The chapel and girls’ dormitory have been fin- 
ished for more than a month, and the boys’ dormi- 
tory will be finished in a few days. Furthermore, 
they have taxed themselves four hundred rupees 
for teacher’s salary, food, and other running ex- 
penses, and have already paid into my hands three 
hundred and ten rupees, besides a donation of one 
hundred rupees from one church, and several dona- 
tions of sums from one to ten rupees from out- 
siders. 

A PERPLEXING QUESTION. — We decided to 
open school on May 8. At our opening we had two 
teachers and fifteen scholars present, which num- 
ber has now increased to twenty-one scholars and 
three teachers. The condition of the country (I mean 
the relations the Karens bear to the Burmese) de- 
mands that we teach both Karen and Burmese, 
and the Karens themselves demand that we teach 
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English also ; so the rather perplexing question to 
a novice in school matters is before me, — how to 
conduct a primary school in three languages and 
give satisfaction to all parties. However, when we 
remember that our whole association numbers con- 
siderably less than four hundred members, even on 
the books; that they are all poor and dependent 
on their own labors for a living; and that these 
poor people have, unaided and alone, erected three 
large buildings with their own hands, and have 
subscribed four hundred rupees all for the sake of 
teaching their children how to read and write, — we 
ought certainly to give them credit for what they 
have done, and try to help them all we can. True, 
the buildings are made of bamboo, and will last 
but two, or possibly three, years ; but still they have 
made them of the same materials they make their 
own houses, and I do not believe that one of the 
Karens who worked on them has near as good a 
house as that they built for the chapel. 

As is usual in schools here, we have bought 
paddy, or unhusked rice ; and the scholars have to 
clean the rice every morning before they can eat it 
for breakfast. Then the ground I bought last is 


but a piece of jungle; and so I have the boys out 


every morning cutting down _ elephant-grass, 
making paths, and digging ditches, that, when the 
rains set in, the water can run off quickly, and not 
drown us out. 


LETTER FROM Rev. D. A. W. SMITH. 


Rancoon, March 5, 1880. 

FIELD-WorRK. — Since Jan. 14 I have had the 
privilege of visiting the brethren in the Tavoy, 
Mergui, and Henthada Associations. Of these 
never-to-be-forgotten visits I hope to send you a 
brief account hereafter. Suffice it to say here, 
that I am more than ever convinced of the utility 
of these annual excursions into regions which are 
to be the scenes of the life-work of our students. 
While engaged in actual study, the more retired 
and quiet and secluded the better ; nor need we 
grudge the eight months yearly of such seclusion, 
in view of the one month of “ field-work” taken 
up as a part of the seminary training under the 
immediate supervision of the missionary-head of 
the institution, and the three months following of 
similar work under the superintendence of the sev- 
eral missionaries to whose fields the young men 
belong. 

And for retirement and seclusion perhaps no 
better locality could be found than the present site 
of the Karen Theological Seminary. The com- 
pounds on which our station missionaries reside 
are the head-centres for the troops of Karen visit- 
ors, who are coming and going on one errand or 
another, and who find it convenient to stop over- 
night at the Karen “Home.” An important and 
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highly prized part of the missionary’s work is to 
improve these fugitive opportunities for friendly 
and religious chit-chat, for exhortation, admonition, 
and instruction, thereby distributing and dissemi- 
nating his influence, so as to make himself continu- 
ally felt in every part of his wide parish. 

But for an educational institution this continual 
flow of visitors would prove a serious interruption ; 
and by the isolation of our position, being geo- 
graphically apart from every field, and thus belong- 
ing egually to all fields while in the very heart of 
Karendom, we are able to pursue our work withas 
much quiet as though on an island in the midst of 
the sea. 


SWEDEN. 


LETTER FROM Rev. A, WIBERG. 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, June 5, 1880. 

Goop ProcGREss.—In our small church in the 
south of Stockholm, the good work is progressing. 
During this year twenty-four have been added by 
baptism, and the meetings continue to be well 
attended. 

In my letter of Feb. 21, I gave you an account 
of the dedication of a new chapel in Sundsvall. 
Since the dedication:on the 3d of January this 
year, the church at Sundsvall has been signally 
blessed. A revival has been going on both in the 
town and its surroundings. Many have professed 
to have found life in Christ. As a result, the 
church has, during the present year, received one 
hundred and twenty additions through baptism. 

NEW CHURCHES FORMED.—In the parish of 
Great Tuna, province of Fahlun, a new church 
was formed on the 25th of April, consisting of 
upwards of forty members. On the same day a 
daughter church of the First Baptist Church of 
Stockholm was formed in the parish of Grodinge, 
near Stockholm, consisting of nineteen.members. 

New CHAPELS.—A new Baptist chapel was 
opened in the town of Norrkoping on the 28th of 
March: it will seat from five to six hundred 
people. Another Baptist chapel was opened in 
the town of Hernosand on the 16th of May: its 
seating capacity is about three hundred. 

Bro. J. P. DAHLGUIST writes in the latter part 
of April from the island of Galland, — 

“T have now been here in the parishes of Frdjel 
and Klinte for some time, preaching the glad 
tidings of salvation to sinners ; and the Lord has 
been working with his Spirit. Many souls have 
been awakened from the hard sleep of sin, and 
shed tears of repentance. Almost every evening 
some have raised their hands, and asked to be 
prayed for. Many have found peace and cleansing 
in the ‘blood of sprinkling, which speaks better 
than the blood of Abel ;’ and thirteen of those who 
with joy received the word have been buried with 
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Christ in baptism, — six, some days ago ; the others, 
on Sunday, the 18th inst. (April). A number of 
spectators, at least four hundred, witnessed the 
ordinance on the last-named occasion. Many 
bitter enemies to Christ and the truth were present 
in order to disturb and to scoff ; but the Word of 
the Lord was mighty to hinder them from making 
mischief, so that only a great murmuring of words 
and conversation was heard. We believe that the 
Lord, both through the word and the rite, con- 
vinced many of the true and scriptural baptism. 

“T am also glad to say that this blessed move- 
ment among the people in this dark neighborhood 
is a gracious answer to the united prayers of the 
children of God, who have cried to Him ‘who 
will have all men to be saved, and come to the 
knowledge of the truth.’ May the Lord keep his 
children together in love and a united spirit, as 
well as constant in prayer and supplication! Then 
the blessing from on high will not be wanting.” 

SraTIstTics. — From the statistical table of our 
churches for the last year, it appears that during 
the year 3,384 were added by baptism to our 
churches, and twenty-nine new churches were 
formed. In no previous year have there been such 
large additions to our churches. At the close of 
the year there were in the whole country 18,928 
Baptists united in three hundred churches and 
fourteen associations. In our Sunday schools 
16,336 children were instructed by 1,581 teachers. 

Loss By EMIGRATION. — But while we thus have 
great reason to thank the Lord for what he has 
done and is doing among us, we regret that we 
just now are losing so many of our members 
through emigration to the United States. Among 
those who have recently emigrated to your country 
is one of our best preachers, A. F. Carls@ns, who 
has for a number of years been the pastor of the 
Baptist church at Hudiksvall. But we feel recon- 
ciled in knowing that our loss will be the gain of 
that country, from which we have received so 
much aid in carrying out the Lord’s work here in 
Sweden. 


FRANCE. 
LETTER FROM M. VINCENT. 


Denatn (Norp), May 21, 1880, 

ACCEssIONS. — On the 16th of May we received 
new proofs of the paternal blessing of our God. 
He shows us that he always hears the prayers of 
his children, and that he approves our service. 
Six persons redeemed by Jesus Christ, confessed 
by baptism that they had quitted the service of 
the evil one for that of the Prince of peace. My 
joy was the greater since my second son, lately 
attacked by typhoid fever, has not only escaped 
the death which threatened his body, but also eter- 
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nal death. His illness caused him to reflect on the 
wants of his soul: he criéd earnestly to the Lord, 
and threw himself into the Saviour’s arms, where 
he found peace. He prayed for the healing of his 
soul, and the good Saviour granted him also heal- 
ing for the body. Twice in danger, he was twice 
saved. Thanks and praise be to our God! Among 
those baptized is a young man of the same age 
(sixteen years), who also wishes to do the Lord’s 
work. His father, who is poor, makes the greatest 
sacrifices, that he may study with that object in 
view. 

CoLLoquliEs. — A priest said to one of our sis- 
ters lately baptized, ‘Since you persist in following 
Luther, you will be lost with him.” Our sister 
replied, “Sir, you follow the popes, who have 
caused human blood to be shed: I follow Jesus 
Christ, who has shed his blood to save men. I 
have nothing to do with Luther: it is the word of 
the Saviour that I wish to follow.” To another 
the priest said, “You ought to listen to us, since 
The reply was, 
“Reverend sir, when a sinner went to the apostles, 
they conducted him to Jesus Christ. You, on the 
contrary, lead the sinner to no one but yourselves, 
which is not at all the same thing. I have nothing 
more to do with you: I wish to follow Jesus.” 
These two have come into the flock of the Good 
Shepherd. 

GOING FORWARD.—In spite of the efforts of 
the priests and the ravages of unbelief, or of free 
thought, we are going forward. Never has it been 
so easy for us to proclaim the good news; never 
have we been so well heard. I lately made a jour- 
ney of twelve days in the departments of the North 
and the Pas-de-Calais. I visited friends in eleven 
different villages and towns. I preached nine 
times, proclaiming salvation to hundreds of souls. 
I pronounced the benediction over six new-born 
infants, and saw several persons who had recently 
been converted. May the Lord and his children 
look upon France with a favorable eye ! 


LETTER FROM M. CRETIN. 
La FERE, July, 1880. 

THE Dawn.—Our American brethren are 
aware that a new era is dawning on France: they 
know that the suitable time to aid us is come. 
Last winter I held evening meetings at Rouy, and 
we had many constant hearers. Once we were 
persecuted in that village: now we can worship 
quietly there. I had evening meetings all winter 
at Deuillet, and there also we had attentive hearers. 

EAGER TO HEAR.—I began new meetings in 
the winter at Fargnier, at the house of a family 
recently baptized: we had from twenty to forty 
persons. When the days grew long, I proposed 
to close the meetings. The reply was, “If they 
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are closed, it is on your account, because of your 
age, and because you have to go five kilometres at 
ten or eleven o’clock at night.” I answered, “I 
am ready to come, if you like to hear the gospel.” 
They said, “ We do love to hear you speak of the 
Lord.” Our meetings continue, and from twenty 
to thirty earnest hearers remain. I have been able 
to circulate a large quantity of tracts, which make 
us better known. Several persons are serious. 

CHANGES. — This town of La Fére, where we 
have so long been persecuted, is greatly changed. 
The authorities have offered us the theatre in 
which to hold conferences, and we have had two, 
where there were many people. If the Lord will, 
we hope to have more. 

The mayor of the town did not wish to allow a 
Catholic procession in the city. He was forced to 
give permission ; but, when he knew that the gen- 
eral granted one hundred and fifty men to accom- 
pany the sacrament, provision for “stations,” and 
military music, and branches cut in the forest, &c., 
he felt much regret, and wished to withdraw the per- 
mission. He thought we would not like the proces- 
sion, and that there would be a “station ” in front 
of our chapel; and he sent to me a municipal coun- 
cillor to say, “‘ You do not approve of processions. 
Make a demand that they be suppressed, and the 
mayor will serve an injunction.” This was done, 
and processions are forbidden at La Fére. The 
troops, the police, &c., who are ordered to the pro- 
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cession, are forced to kneel or to adore the host. 
Some years ago one of our brethren, a policeman, 
having refused to kneel, was condemned to a 
month’s imprisonment. We had good reasons for 
demanding the suppression of these tyrannical pro- 
cessions. The clerical journals are on fire against 
me: I reply. The liberal journals approve me. 
A Protestant journal, attached to the government, 
ranges itself with the Catholic papers to attack 
me. A pastor of the same party warned me of 
the attack, approved my course, and went and 
advised me to reply to these recreant Protestants, 
who betray their cause because the state pays 
them. I replied. My letter will be published the 
last of this week. 

A Goop FicHt.—It seems that French Bap- 
tists must be, like their elder brethren of America, 
the first defenders of liberty of worship and reli- 
gious equality before the law. I have never drawn 
back from the defence of this dear cause. I have 
suffered accusations and injuries, and I have always 
pressed forward. For forty-five years I have la- 
bored with word and deed for religious liberty. I 
have suffered peaceably ; yet I have never been 
imprisoned, though very often threatened. To- 
day I see and use the dawn of liberty to advance 
the kingdom of our Saviour while I am still on 
earth. May he grant me the joy of seeing his 
cause advance in my country before he takes me to 
his heavenly kingdom ! 


From BaAssEIN.—The March MAGAZINE 
has come to hand; and I find ina letter of mine 
an error, which it seems to me I ought to cor- 
rect. In speaking of the prospect of future 
conversions, I am made to say, “ There are 
many villages—perhaps a score—where I 
have been and have preached and left tracts 
and Scripture portions; therefore I say per- 
haps a score of such villages, where I should 
not be surprised, when I go again, to find be- 
lievers in Christ.” This implies that I have 
been for work to only a score of villages, and 
that because I have labored in them I have 
some hope that I shall find believers when I 
go again. What I wrote (according to my 
copy) was, “There are many villages — per- 
haps a score— where I have been and have 
preached and left tracts and Scripture por- 
tions, —I say perhaps a score of such villages, 
—where I should not be surprised, when I go 
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again, to find believers in Christ.” 


The 
meaning of this is very different from that of 
the other sentence, and very plain; viz., that 
of the hundreds of villages in which I have 
labored, there are perhaps a score in which I 
have received some encouragement to hope for 


converts. But let me add, there are scores 
and scores of other villages in which I have 
had no continued evidence of any interest 
whatever in the truth. I will take the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the making of this correc- 
tion to ask again the earnest prayers of 
Christians for these many villages. —ReEv. M. 
JAMESON, Bassein. 


FROM S1AmM.— An old Chinese Christian, 
who met here Hon. Mr. Fuller, Rev. Mr. Bain- 
bridge, and Jesse Tirrell, Esq., in conducting 
our morning worship to-day, prayed fervently 
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for those three honorable Christian men, that 
they might have a safe and speedy passage 
home, and not forget their pledge to send a 
new mission family here soon to help the ven- 
erable teacher and teacheress in their mission. 
Others of the native Christians have often re- 
peated the same prayer, to which the old 
teacher always responds with a loud “ Amen!” 
— Rev. Dr. DEAN, Bangkok, 15 May, 1880. 


From RANGOON.— Brother Yohan, an 
account of whose ordination I sent you re- 
cently, baptized six last Sunday. By my help 
and direction they have organized a sabbath 
school, which I hope will be a success. The 
English church remains in about the same 
condition, with the exception that the organz- 
zation has been improved somewhat by the 
election of officers. — REv. W. R. MANLEY, 
Rangoon, June 9, 1880. 


From AssAmM.—You will be pleased to 
know that we have again been permitted to 
baptize here at Tura. Last Sunday we bap- 
tized into the church here a Garo policeman: 
he has been professing his faith in Christ for 
many months, and might have been received 
before, only that it was difficult to arrange for 
his being present at the proper time. The 
Christian policemen can attend our mettings 
but irregularly, on account of their other 
duties. — Rev. E. G. PHILuips, Tura, Assam, 
June 5, 1880. 


FrRoM KuRNOOL.— At our last Commun- 
ion service, June 6, the Christians made 
a contribution, which, with one made on a 
previous occasion, amounted to nine rupees. 
They thought best to expend it, and what 
other contributions they may make at such 
meetings, for direct efforts in sending the gos- 
pel to some o the villages in the Kurnool dis- 
trict. They agreed with Zechariah to be their 
missionary at four rupees per month. The 
amount is small, but he was glad to engage in 
the work. It will keep him in food; and his 
wife will earn her living in school-teaching, or 
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some other work. I am very glad that the 
Christians are willing to hire and support a 
missionary. They promised to pray for him 
and for the success of his work; and I feel 
sure the Lord will bless the disciples, and 
make them a blessing to others in this work. 


- I had a class of eight or nine studying the 


Bible with me for part of April or May. 
Zechariah was one of the number, and I was 
rejoiced at the interest he manifested in the 
Bible and in the Lord’s work. It would do 
you good to see his eyes light up in reciting 
or telling in his own way some gospel narra- 
tive. — Rev. F. E. MorGan, Kurnool, June 
23, 1880. 


From HANAMACONDA.— You will be 
pleased to hear that on Jan. 4, 1880, at this 
station, the Hanamaconda Baptist Church was 
organized with ten constituent members, all 
of whom cathe with us here. On the same 
day one man from the heathen was bap- 
tized; and a month later another from the 
heathen, and the son of one of the Chris- 
tians, received the ordinance. We have since 
received one by experience and one by letter; 
so that now’there are fifteen persons enrolled, 
though two have returned home, and with- 
drawn their membership, I suppose. This is 
a small number; but we trust it is a centre 
around which many of the Lord’s chosen will 
gather, and that when the books are opened 
it will be found that from Hanamaconda many 
names will appear. We know you pray with 
us and for us for this end, and the end will 
crown the work; and to our dear Redeemer 
shall all the praise be given.—ReEv. A. 
LouGHRIDGE, Hanamaconda, June 16, 1880. 


FRoM YOKOHAMA. — Eight baptisms lately, 
— four last month, and four last Sunday. The 
candidates last month were the three school- 
teachers, and a woman, the wife of another 
teacher. Those last Sunday were two of my 
school-girls, one old woman about sixty-two, 
taught by me since last winter, 1879. The 
fourth was a young woman from Chégo, the 
place where I commenced work last summer. — 
Miss CLARA A. SANDS, Yokohama, Fapan. 
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MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


SANDWICH IsLANDs.— The fifty-six Con- 
gregational churches in the Sandwich Islands, 
with a total membership of 7,258, gave last 
year $3,893.62 for foreign missions, or nearly 


a half-dollar per member. — Zhe Foreign Mis- 
Sionary. 


FRANCE.— We see it stated that Pastor 
Fisch of Paris reports that the evangelical 
society with which he is connected has added 
forty-seven new preaching stations during the 
last year, with a total number of nine thousand 
hearers, all Roman Catholics. 


THE KIND OF MEN WANTED. —A distin- 
guished missionary in China recently wrote as 
follows: “ A word about the kind of men we 
want. It is my opinion that no inferior or 
second-rate men are wanted here or anywhere 
else in China. Our work is becoming more 


and more that of organizing, directing, and 
controlling advanced native Christians, many 
of whom have a good deal of character and 
shrewdness. Besides, a great deal of literary 
work must be done; and some departments of 
work —in fact, most of them—require origi- 
nality, self-reliance, and a facility in adapting 
plans to changing circumstances. A man 
should not be deficient either in piety, energy, 
or intellectual power; and he ought to be distin- 
guished in one or the other of these directions. 
I think it would not pay to send any man out 
who would not make his mark in some depart- 
ment of work at home. No one need fear 
that there is not the fullest scope here for all 
the force he possesses of whatever kind it 
may be; and any one who has not the igno- 
rance of conceit will be made to feel, in view 
of the work before him, that he is insufficient 
for these things.” 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN JULY, 1880. 


MAINE, $68.61. 


New Sweden, ch., 5; Waterville, ch., in aid Pah 
Auk mission, care Miss S. E, Haswell, 11.61; 
East Lamoine, W. A. Byam,1; Skowhegan, Rev. 
C. F. Weston, 10; 

Belfast, Mrs. wi oe wh, 20 is for Bible work), 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Mon- 
son, William Callahan, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $24.15. 


Somenh., ch., 12; Rumney, ch., 9.15; Chester, 
33 
MASSACHUSETTS, $1,598.92. 


Montville, me Rev. J. T. Bender, 5; Brook- 
line, ch., C. H. James, tr., 111.53; Westfield, ch., 
for education of a nat. Karen pr., care of Rev. 

V. Crumb, 25; 

Holyoke, 2d ch., 50; Jamaica Plain, ch., B. F. Cut- 
ter, tr., 552.05; Somerville, rst ch., to be ex- 
pended by Rev. J. N. Cushing, 18.75; Win- 
throp, ch., con. coll., 2.50; 

Boston, Clarendon-st. ch., quar. cont., B. E. Cole, 
tr., 575.85; Sandwich, William Chipman, 3.90; 
Worcester, Pleasant-st. S. S., for sup. of a nat. 
teacher among the Shans, 20; 

Amherst, a friend, per R. H. Mather, 8; Newton 
Centre, ch., 99.13; Cambridge, rst ch., S 
for sup. Bible-woman, care Miss Fielde, 50; 

Southbridge, ch., 10.75; Methuen, S. S., for miss. 
work of Miss A. R. Gage, 20; Southwick, ch., 
e Rev. A. V. Crumb, 3; Rochdale, ch., 2.79; 

est Dedham, ch., 10.52; Weston, ch., 10.50; 
Northampton, ch., 3.65; Dighton, ch., 9; Lowell, 
ist ch., S. S. (of wh. 1 is fr. the “‘ Flower Gar- 
den”), 6; 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Fra- 
mingham, a friend to missions, 


RHODE ISLAND, $155.55. 
Providence, Cranston-st. ch.,S. S., tow. sup. Moung 


See fn, nat. pr., care Rev. A. Bunker, 878: 


1st ch., S. G. Mason, tr., 81.80; Union ch., G. 
Wilcox, M.D., 30; Roger Williams S. S., 25; 


CONNECTICUT, $142.10. 


Fair Haven, Grand-st. ch., 19.10; Morris, Marinda 
H. Farnham, 3; Wethersfield, Merit Butler and 
wife, for the Burman and Karen mission, 100; 

West Suffield, Miss L. J. Hanchett, for Bible 
work, 20; 


NEW YORK, $o48.6r. 


Albany, Emanuel ch., Charles R. Knowles, tr., 
100; Buffalo, Hope Mission S. S., penny coll., 
21.04; Franklin Asso., 25.25; Franklin, ch., 10.68; 
Morris, ch., 1; Milford Centre, ch., 5.49; Plain- 
field, S. S., rea? Rev. A. V. Crumb, 67.42; 

Tioga Centre, S. S. (of wh. is for Za be Pau, and 
2 is for stu., care of Rev. H. Morrow), Zi Bust, 
S. S., 5.18; Brooklyn, E. D., Central ch., F. A. 
Linde, 25; 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Allega- 
ny Asso., Hartsville, ch., 

Black River Asso., Belleville, ch., 19; Copenhagen, 
ch., 5.50; Harrisburg, ch., 2.25; 2d ch., 1.30; 
Mannsville, ch., 58 25; 

Cayuga Asso., Auburn, 2d ch., 20; Moravia, ch., 
4-60; 

Chenango Asso., New Berlin, ch., 13.80; South 
New Berlin, ch., 9; Mrs. Edson Sanders, 5; 

Chemung River Asso., Corning, ch., 

Cortland Asso., Lansing and Groton, ch., 

Franklin Asso., Oneonta, ch., 

Genesee Asso., per Rev. }: W. Harris, 

Ontario Asso., Geneva, ch., 

Orleans Asso., Alabama, ch., 20; Carlton Centre, 
ch., 5; East Carlton, ch., 5; Knowlesville, ch., 9; 
Medina, ch., 36.81; Yates, ch., Mrs. Anna T. 
Foote, to const. Rev. J. H. Palmer, H. L. M., 


100; 
Otsego Asso., Brookfield, ch., 1; Mt. Vision, ch., 


55 
$27 61 
40 00 
I22 10 
20 00 
188 46 
141 53 
8 
623 30 37 1 
10 
, 599 75 86 30 
24 60 
157 13 
27 80 
400 
3 59° 
23 47 
106 75 
76 21 47 © 
1 00 


1880. 


2.47; Mrs. Mary Botsford, 3; Miss Jessie Bots- 


+503 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., 
Southern N.Y. Asso., New York, North ch., 
19.39; Tottenville, South ch., 6.25; Melrose, Ger- 
man Mission, 5; 

Long Island Asso., Brooklyn, Herkimer-st. ch., 
78.50; Willoughby-ave. ch., 6; 

Union Asso., Carmel, ch., in pt., 36.293 Croton 
Falls, ch., in pt., 2.25; Mahopac Falls, ch., in 

, 11.08; Kent, 2d ch. (of wh. 10 is fr. Fags 

17.41; 1st ch. (of wh. 1 is fr. Rev. A. E. 
Light), 2.51; Kent and Fishkill, ch., 5.09; Cent 
Farmers Mill, ch., con. by Levi C. Smalley, 1; 

Washington Union Asso., oA J. R. Boughton, tr., 
Bottskill, ch., 15; Fort Miller, ch., 8; Dresden, 


ch 
Saratoga Asso., Corinth, ch., 


NEW JERSEY, $425.48. 

Piscataway, ch., : 

Coll. per Rev. David Spencer, Dist. Séc., Central 
Asso., New Brunswick, 1st -ch., in pt., 250; 
Stockton, ch., 3.83; 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., North 
N.J. Asso., North Orange, ch., tow. rebuilding, 
care of Rev. M. C. Mason, 62; Echo Lake, ch., 
4; Newfoundland, ch., 2.52; 

East N.J. Asso., Scotch lains, ch., 2.70; New 
Market, ch., S. S., tow. sup. of nat. pr., 6.50; 


PENNSYLVANIA, $389.61. 


Philadelphia, Memorial ch., Rope-Holders’ Soc., 
for education of Moung Tsoo, a boy, care of Rev. 
E, O. Stevens, 

Coll. per Rev. David Spencer, Dist. Sec., Abington 
Asso., Scranton, ch., 10; Factoryville, Keystone 
Academy, 3.50; Benton, ch., 3; 

Central Union Asso., Phoenixville, ch., 

Monongahela Asso., Mt. Pleasant, ch., 40.75; Flat- 
woods, ch., 8; 

Northumberland Asso., Berwick, ch., 6.08; Dan- 
ville, ch., 4.85; 

North Philadelphia Asso., Doylestown, pulpit sup- 


ply, 

Philadelphia Asso., Upland, ch., 71.71; Point 
Pleasant, ch., 16.37; Pittsburg, 4th-ave. ch., 100; 

Reading Asso., Mount Bethel, ch., 8.50; East 
Stroudsburg, ch., 2; 

Welch Asso., Plymouth, ch., 10; Coalburg, ch., 10; 
Mahanoy City, ch., 5; 

bes a | Asso., Tunkhannock, ch. (of wh. 3.42 is 
r. 5S. S., and 1.13 fr. A. B. Mott), 9.30; Wilkes 
Barre, ch., in pt., 2; 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA, $32.43. 


Coll. per Rev. David Spencer, Dist. Sec., Wash- 
ington, E-st. ch., in pt., 22.43; 1st ch., S. S., to 
sup. nat. pr., care of Rev. H. H. Rhees, bal., 5; 
Andrew McMakin, memorial, to sup. Kah Gyee, 
care of Mrs, C. B. Thomas, 5; 


WEST VIRGINIA, $8.25. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Guyan- 
dotte Asso., Huntington, ch., for nat. pr., 


OHIO, $233.92. 
Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Cleveland 


sso., Cleveland, Wilson-ave. ch., 

Clinton Asso., Pleasant View, ch., 

Mad-River Asso., Richwood, ch., 

Miami Union Asso., Dayton, rst ch., S. S. (of wh. 
*5 is for sup. Shway-too, nat. pr., care of Mrs. 

homas, 50 is for nat. pr., care Rev. Wm. Ash- 
more, China), 75; King’s Creek, ch., 17.10; 
Lisbon, ch., 25; Urbana, ch., 12.25; 

Mt. Vernon Asso., Mt. Vernon, ch., Mrs. R. W. 
Young, for education of a Jad, Koo Mai, in Mrs. 
Cross’s school, 25; a friend of missions, 5; Pros- 
pect, ch., 16.50; 

Trumbull Asso., Hubbard, ch., bal. due Manlee, 
nat. pr., care Rev. A. Bunker (of wh. 2.30 is fr. 
Frank Mclntyre’s class) ; 

Will’s Creek Asso., Salem, ch., 


Donations. 


$6 97 


30 64 


ILLINOIS, $107.37. 
Oak Park, W. E. Blackstone, 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Aurora 
Asso., Big Rock, S. S., 1; Hadley, ch., 443 
Bloomington Asso., Danvers, ch.,5; Pontiac, S.S., 


3.05; 

Ottawa Asso., Marseilles, D. Hurd, 25; Mendota, 
ch., bal. (of wh. 4 is fr. 8. S.), 14; 

Peoria Asso., Farmington, ch., 17.75; Saxon, ch., 
Dea. Simon Bennett, 10; 

Rock Island Asso., Moline, S. S., 

Rock River Asso., Rockton, ch., 

Salem Asso., Hillsborough, ch., 


IOWA, $11.50. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Linn Asso., 
Quasqueton, ch., 
Turkey River Asso., Rossville, ch., J. M. Wedg- 


wood, 


MICHIGAN, $40.00. 
Saginaw, ch., 


MINNESOTA, $157.83. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Owatonna, J. A. Camdell, for Sonoram, 
Crow River Asso., coll. at do., per E. J. Grant, 

5-78; Ballaton, ch., 2; 


Minnesota Asso., Minneapolis, 1st ch., S. S., for . 


Rungiah, 

Northern Asso., Monticello, ch., 

Scandinavian Conference, Granite Falls, Eric Lar- 
sen, 


WISCONSIN, $18.00. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Almond, ch., 

Dane Asso., Lodi, ch., 1; Verona, ch., 8.50; 

Dodge Asso., Fall River, ch., 

Lakeshore Asso., Gibbsville, ch., 


MISSOURI, $5.00. 
Georgia City, Mrs. M. St. Leon Loud, 2.50; C. M. 
Loud, 2.50; 
GEORGIA, .7o0. 
Hawkinsville, a friend, 


KANSAS, $5.00. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Palmyra, 
Mrs. Hattie Clark, 2; Robinson, ch., 3; 


COLORADO, $57.00. 


Colorado Springs, A. H. Danforth, for sup. Apinta, 
for May and June, 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Greeley, 
S. S., 30; Girls’ Soc., 17, for Karavalla V i 


enkatiah; 


10 


47 00 


$4,430 03 


LEGACIES. 


Monson, Mass., Rachel Burleigh, per 
A. C. Burleigh, Hampden, Mass., 

Southbridge, Mass., Edward, inter- 
est on legacy, per Rev. A. G. Upham, 

Judson G. Lyman, 
per Mrs. J. G. Lyman, 

Stockton, N.Y., Quarters Smith, per P. S. 
Smith and P. M. Miller, ex’rs, 

Greenwich, N.J., Sarah Jane Ogden, per 
Rev. D. Spencer, 

Kendallville, Ind., Sophronia S. Steer,. 
per J. R. Bunyan, ex’r, 


$200 co 
26 25 
250 00 
200 00 
64 00 


50 00 


$790 25 


Dagatens and legacies from April 1, 1880, to July 1, 
I 


Donations and legacies from April 1, 1880, to Aug. 
1, 1880, 


$5,220 28 


15,530 67 


$20,750 95 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


ROOMS, 28 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


CorrESPONDING SECRETARY, Rev. J. N. MURDOCK, D.D., to whom letters relating to home work and missions of the 
Union should be addressed. ae 

TREASURER, FREEMAN A. SMITH, Esg., to whom letters containing money for the general treasury should be 
addressed; also letters relating to Wills. Drafts, Checks, and Postal Money Orders, except for the publications, should be 
drawn in his favor. Friends wishing to forward goods to missionaries, through the Treasurer, should send him by mail a 
schedule of the contents and valuation of the package, with express or railroad receipt. 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


New Encianp District. — Rev. W. S. McKenziz, D.D., 28 School Street, Boston. 
. New York SouTHERN District. — Rev. A. H. BurtincHam, D.D.,9 Murray Street, New York, N.Y. 

New York Centra District. — Rev. H. Bricuam, 88 Montgomery Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 

SouTHERN District. — Rev. Davip SPENCER, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

District. — Rev. THomas ALLEN, Dayton, O. 

Lake District. — Rev. S. M. Stimson, D.D., Terre Haute, Ind. ’ 

Nortu-WestTerN District. — Rev. C. F. Totman, 71 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


WOMEN’S SOCIETIES. 
The Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society, Boston. 


Mrs. Avan Hovey, Corresponding Sec., Newton Centre. Miss Mary E. Crarke, Treasurer, 28 School Street, Boston. 
The Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society of the West, Chicago. 
Mrs, A. M. Bacon, Corresponding Secretary, Dundee, Ill. Mrs. F. A, Situ, Treasurer, 71 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society of the Pacific Coast. 
Mrs. F. M. Conro, Corresponding Secretary, San Francisco. Mrs. M. E. Backus, Treasurer, San Francisco. 


FORM OF A LEGACY. 


Lalso give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary UNION dollars, for the purposes of the Union, as 
specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor (or executors) to pay said sum to the Treasurer of 
said Union, taking his receipt therefor, within months after my decease. 


FORM OF A DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 
I also give, 


€ ane, and devise to Tuk AMERICAN Baptist Missionary Union one certain lot of land, with the buildings 
thereon standing [here describe the premises with exactness and particularity], to be held and possessed by the said 
nion, 


successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in the Act of Incorporation. 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 


The Macazinz is the only periodical published exclusively in the interests of the A. B. M. Union, the MACEDONIAN being 
surrendered to the Woman’s Society. 

It contains the latest intelligence from the foreign mission-fields, together with editorials, and articles discussing questions 
relating to the enterprise of missions. 

Seventy-seventh year. The oldest Baptist periodical in America. Terms (postage prepaid), one dollar and ten cents 
annum. Ten copies and y tea to one address, eighty-five cents per copy. The ‘‘ Magazine” and ‘‘ Helping Hand” 
one address, one dollar and thirty-five cents. 


Please notice the “ene date a 


ainst your name on the Magazine or wra) . It indicates the time ¢o which you have 
paid. Let the figures be made ’80 or 81. 


Send all orders and remittances to 


W. G. CORTHELL, Mission Rooms, 28 ScHoor STREET, Boston. 


THE HELPING HAND, 


Published monthly, represents the work of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary Societies, East and West, and gives extracts 
from the most interesting missionary letters in the Magazine. 
- ae PER Annum: Single copy, including postage, 40 cents; packages of four or more fo the address of one person, 
cen’ copy. 
orders and remittances to 


W. G. CORTHELL, Mission Rooms, 28 ScHoot Street, Boston. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES 


AUSTRADIA. 


[From the Report of Fudges at the Sydney International Exposition, 1879-1880.| 


In the examination of scales exhibited, the jury find as follows: 


Messrs. FAIRBANKS & Co., New York and London, are adjudged to have exhibited the largest 
and most complete assortment of scales for all purposes, from heavy track scales to the delicate chem- 
ist’s scales, shown at the Exhibition. We find the same uniformity of skilful manufacture in all their 
scales, and the same sensibility of balance. The most severe tests to the qualities of the materials em- 
ployed prove the uniformity and excellence of the same in every part. The variety of manufacture and 
modification of form and adaptability of the scales of this firm exceed all others combined exhibited, 
all the designs being original with the firm. They show over thirty patents for improvements made in 
the manufacture since the establishment of the factory. 

The levers being all in a direct line and free from torsion, with a simple beam combination, make 
them less liable to error than any scale we examined. By a new process of surface carbonization the 
pivots and bearings, made from the toughest Bessemer steel, are rendered hard as agate without destroy- 
ing to any appreciable extent their tensile strength, and by scientific and practically tested distribution 
of weight and strength the scales are lighter than any other of equal capacity. The system of suspend- 
ing the weighbridge platforms on swivels, with corner lockings, is specially to be commended, as: there 
can be no unequal settling or strain upon the levers, and the transmission of the strain in a vertical line 
prevents any cramp of the levers. By the system of levers shown, there is practically no limit to the 
modification of forms of platforms and adaptability to every conceivable want, of which there are 
already over eight hundred modifications now in use, including the balance and trip scales. The differ- 
ent parts, being made by machinery and first tested to standard gauge, are all interchangeable, the beam 
of any ten-ton scale being equally serviceable for any other scales of the same capacity. Check-rods 
are used on all platform scales the same as corner lockings upon the weighbridges, which prevents any 
oscillation upon the knife edges of the pivots, which must necessarily greatly increase the longevity of 
the scale and preserve the sensibility of the balance. 

In view of the many practical advantages which this scale possesses over any and all exhibited, and 
as a collective exhibit, showing the perfection now arrived at by the genius of one family, your jury 
recommend a sfecial distinctive diploma or medal to Messrs. Fairbanks, in addition to what would be 
simply a first-class award. 

[Signed] J. M. SMITH, 
P. E. BOUND, JUDGES. 
E. BECKMAN, CLASS 309. 
G. P. HARTE, 
SCALES EXAMINED WERE 

FAIRBANKS & Co., New York and London. Mons. Groussin, Mendon, France. 

HowE SCALE Co., Rutland, Vt., U.S.A. RENOWAND D’ADVIN, Paris. 

W. & T. Avery, Birmingham, England. G. F. SHURLIN, Liege. 

Mons. Co.tot, Paris. H. PooLtry & Son, Liverpool and London. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & COMPANY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY, VT., U.S.A. 


WAREHOUSES. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN, & CO., FAIRBANKS & CO., 
83 MILK STREET, BOSTON. $11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


THE 


ESTEY CHAPEL 


NOBLE IN TONE! BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN! ELEGANT IN FINISH! 


No. 330—Back View. 


This compact and powerful instrument is designed to meet a 
long-felt want for an Organ adapted to Sunday School, Chapel, or 
Hall Services, which would enable the player to face the audience, and 
be plainly seen by them. It fulfils all the requirements for such 
uses admirably, and has proved a distinct success. The back is 


handsomely finished to correspond with the front, and arranged to let 
out the full volume of sound. 


> 


A FINELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


J. ESTEY & CO., BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 


f f 
ad 
No. 330—Front View. 
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1840. pOPULAR MEDIC] 1880. 
SAY NE 


YEARS SINCE THE INTRODUCTION OF : 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN-KILLER. 


And after forty years’ trial, the “ PAZN-KJLLER” may justly be styled the great 
medicine of the world ; for there is no region of the globe into which it has not found its 
way, and none where it has not been largely and highly prized. Moreover, there is no 
climate to which it has not proved itself to be well adapted for the cure of considerable 
variety of disease ; it is admirably suited for every race. It has lost none of its good 
name by repeated trials, but continues to occupy a prominent position in every medicine- 
chest ; and is still receiving the most unqualified testimonials to its virtues, from persons 
of the highest character and responsibility. Physicians of the first respectability recom- 
mend it as a most effectual preparation for the extinction of pain. It is not only the best 
remedy ever known for Bruises, Cuts, Burns, &c., but for DysENTERY OR CHOLERA, or 
any sort of bowel complaints, it is a remedy unsurpassed for efficiency and rapidity of 
action. In the great cities of India and other hot climates, it has become the 


STANDARD MEDICINE 


for all such complaints, as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Comptarnts, and other kindred 
disorders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and Rheumatic difficulties, it has 
been proved by the most abundant and convincing testimony to be an invaluable 
medicine. No article ever attained such unbounded popularity. As an external and 
internal medicine the “ PAZNV-X/ZLZER” stands unrivalled. 

Forty years are certainly a long enough time to prove the efficiency of any medicine ; 
and that the “ PAJN-K/LLER” is deserving of all its proprietors claim for it, is amply 
proved by the unparalleled popularity it has attained. It is a see and effective 
remedy. It is sold in almost every country in the world, and is becoming more and more 
popular every year. Its healing properties have been fully tested, all over the world, and 
it needs only to be known to be prized. 


BE SURE YOU BUY NONE BUT THE GENUINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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-THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New-York Life 


Insurance Co. 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY 1, 1880. 
Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1879 


Less deduction to cover,decrease in value of United States Bonds and other assets 


Premiums 
Less interest accrued Jan. 1879 306 
DISBURSEMENT 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same . 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled policies 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, "and physicians’ fees 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, &c. 


ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, onthand, and in transit (since received) 
a pas in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market value, $14,356, 192. 94) 
eal estate . 
Bonds and mortgages, ‘first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,287,000, 00, 
and the policies assigned to the company as additional collateral security) . s 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $1,300,000.00) . 
* Loans on existing policies -~ reserve held by the company on these policies amounts to 
$3,160,000.00) 
and semi-annual, premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan. 1880 
remiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection aes reserve on 


these policies, $330,000.00, included in liabilities) . ° 
Accrued interest on investments jan. 188 ° 


* A detailed schedule of these items will the report filed 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost 
CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1880... 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. ales 1880 . 

Reported losses, awaiting proof, &c. . 

Matured endowments, due and unpaid 

Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; "participating insurance at 4 per cent Carlisle 
net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent Carlyle net premium =. 

Reserved for contingent habilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and above: aq per cent re- 
serve on existing policies of that class . 

Reserved for premiums paid in advance 

Divisible surplus at 4 per cent 


Appropriated as follows: 


Surplus, estimated by me New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent, over $7.000,000.00. 
a reversionary dividend to participating 


From the undivided surplus of $3,120,371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared 


$6,362,875 25 
379,839 09 — $6,003,036 16 
2,339,875 93 
1225 93— 2,033,650 00 — $8,036,686 16 


$36,213,457 61 
135,966 93 


$36,077,490 68 


$44,114,176 84 


$1,569,854 22 
1,015,256 22 


2,236,379 97 

173,608 64 

626,253 30 
307,392 81 — $5,928,745 10 
$38.185.431 68 


$1,961,701 48 
13,544,071 96 
4:974,573 68 


15,313,278 95 
50,000 


621,403 02 
367,989 02 


211 eon 
22,19 


317.089 $38, 185,431 68 


811,520 98 

$38,996,952 66 
$225,662 64 
213,271 31 
32,780 98 
34,016,840 82 
1,371,482 18 

16,543 25— $35,876,581 18 

. 3,120,371 48 

$38,996,952 66 


policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring 17,098,173. 
Jan. 1, 1876, 44,661. 1876, $126,132,119. 
Number of an. 1, 1877, 45,421. Amount ( 1877, 127,748,473. 
an. 1, 1878, 45,605. 127,901, 
Policies in force. / Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. at risk. t 1879, 125,232,144. 
an. 1, 1880, 45,705- 87s, $1,870,658 1880, 127,417,763. $ 
I 1875, $1,870,658. an. I, I 2 
Death 1878, 4 Income 1878, Divisible ( he ry 
claims 1877, from Us 7 surplus at an. I, 1878, 2,664,1 
. 187 1,687,676. 187 1,948,665. an. 1, 1879, 2,811, 
paid. 1879, 1,569,854. . Interest. 1879, 2,033,650. 4 per cent. 4 i 1880, 2,811,436. 


TRUSTESBES. 
OHN M. FURMAN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
AVID DOW S_S. FISHER 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, WILLIAM BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS, CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 
H. B. CLAFIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDWARD MARTIN, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, &M.D., Medical 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., Examiners. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 


OHN MAIRS, 
D 


W. A. WHITTEMORE, 


HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


